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Editorial 


The Aswan dam: a 
challenge to Britain 


pee oe 


This Friday, May 15, the first stage in the construc- 
tion of the Aswan High Dam in Egypt will be 
completed. In the presence of Mr Khrushchev and 
President Nasser, a switch will be thrown and the 
River Nile will be diverted into a new, man-made 
canal. This will enable the building of the dam 
itself to begin. 

Work on the Aswan project started in January 1960 
and is expected to end in 1968. When finished, it will 
supply more than twice as much power as ali the 
existing Egyptian power stations put together and 
will increase the amount of cultivable land in Egypt 
by about one-third through extra irrigation. 

To the Egyptians therefore the dam is a symbol 
of economic progress, of the war against the poverty 
in which many Egyptians have always lived. But it 
also has another symbolic meaning. For the dam is 
being built with the help of a low-interest loan of 
over £100 million (approximately a quarter of the 
total cost) from the Soviet Union and of about 1,000 
Russian workers and technical experts. 

{In December 1955 the United States and Britain also 
offered Egypt financial help in building the dam. 
Seven months later both these offers were withdrawn. 
The United States Government gave two reasons for 
its decision: uncertainty as to Egypt’s ability to 


devote adequate resources to the project, and the 
lack of agreement with other states bordering the 
Nile as to the best use of its waters. “The USA,” 
said the US State Department, “remains deeply 
interested in the welfare of the Egyptian people.” 
The New York Times, however, suggested that, among 
the reasons for the US decision, were the fact that 
Egypt appeared to be working against Western 
interests (eg, by opposing British policy in Cyprus 
and French policy in Algeria) and that Egyptian 
propaganda seemed ‘closely attuned to that of the 
Soviet Union.” 

The British Government gave no reason for its 
decision except to say that British participation in 
the project was “not feasible in present circum- 
stances.” 

The Western withdrawal of aid for the Aswan dam 
was one of the causes of the Suez crisis of October 
and November 1956. When Nasser announced the 
nationalisation of the Suez Canal in July 1956, he 
linked the decision with the raising of funds to 
finance the dam. The nationalisation of the canal 
was one of the main events in the deterioration of 
Anglo-Egyptian relations which reached its climax 
with the invasion of Egypt by British and French 
troops. 


The dam may well, therefore, seem to Egyptians a 
symbol of Russian beneficence and a reminder of 
Western imperialism. While Mr Khrushchev arrives 
in Egypt to take part in the celebrations over the 
completion of the first stage of the dam, British 
planes drop 1,000-lb bombs on Arabs in southern 
Arabia. This contrast may be a little crude (the 
Egyptians, backed by the Russians, are using similar 
methods in their fight against the Imam of Yemen), 
but it is not far from the truth. 

The issue is not, as it has often been presented by 
Western governments, whether one approves or dis- 
approves of Nasser as a political leader. It is what 
is the best way for us, in the rich countries of the 
West, to help the Arab people throw off the extreme 
poverty they have known for centuries. The British 
Government's policy so far has been to support a 
feudal Imam in Yemen; to create a federation in 
southern Arabia without any consultation with the 
people there; and to talk a lot, but do little, about 
economic development. 

The Russians, by their contribution to the Aswan 
dam, have presented the West with a dramatic chal- 
lenge. If we do not take it up, we may soon destroy 
the last hopes of friendship between the Arab world 
and the West for a long time to come. 
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gsi renounce war and I will never a 
fi suppert er senction anether’ 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


OPEN DAY 
USAF Bentwaters 


near Ipswich 
from 1 p.m. Saturday May 23 


You are invited by the Command- 
ing Officer and by the East Anglian 
Committee of 100 to see_ the 
weapons of NATO and talk to 
American servicemen. No civil 
disobedience planned. 


Further details from the East Anglian 
Committee of 100, 9 St Pauls Road, 
Colchester. 


Archdeacon Edward Carpenter of 
Westminster Abbey will speak on 


CHRISTIANS 
AND WAR 


Bishop of Celchester in the chair 


Tuesday 26 May at 7.30 p.m. 


St Martins Centre, West Stockwell St, 
Colchester. Admission free 


Sponsored by Colchester Group APF 


Accommodation 


needed for the new Editor of Peace 
News, as from August (but would book 
now if necessary). Self-contained flat 
or house, furnished or unfurnished, 
minimum two bedrooms, London area. 
Suggestions and offers please to the 
General Manager, Peace News, 5 Cale- 
donian Road, Kings Cross, London N.1. 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 momths 
9s, 6 months 188, 1 year 35s. Add 16s p.a. 
fer pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 1¢0 éd, 
6 months 21s, 1 year 40s. 


Africa (except N), India, SE Asia: 3 menths 
lls 6d, 6 months 23s, 1 year 44s. 


Australia, New Zealand, and Far East: 3 months 
126 6d, 6 months 25s, 1 year 48s. 


North America: $8.50 a year to Peace News, 
ig AFSC, 160 North 15th St., Philadelphia 2, 
a. 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd London N1 


Special offer for new readers 


please send 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 


US: 10 weeks 2s 6d 


for 1 dollar 


| enclose 


Name 


Block letters, please 


Address 


Classified 


Terms: 64 per werd, min. 4s, Disesuats fer 


series. Box Ne. 1s extra. Cash with erder (net 
stamps please). Adverts te reach § Caledenian 
Rd., Lemdon, N1 by frst pest Menday. Bex 
No. replies te same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rate en application. 


Coming events 


ACCEPT RAF’S INVITATION to Open Da t 
Bentwaters, Suffolk, Saturday May’ 23, eat 
from Hampstead, 12s 6d. SWI 3080 or 2607. 


ARCHDEACON Edward Carpenter on “ Christ- 
tans and War.'’ Chairman: The Bishop of 
Colchester. St Martin’s Centre, West Stockwell 
Street, Colchester. Tuesday 26 May, 7.30 p.m. 
Sponsored by Colchester Group of the Anglican 
Pacifist Fellowship. 


NALSO-NEW LEFT CAMP, Sept 12-18. 
oaks. Speakers: Gorz, Anderson, Blackburn, 
Lovell, Fletcher, Roberts, Carlsson, Miliband 
Mortimer, Topham, Mandel, MacIntyre, Coates. 
£7 7s or £2 12s 6d for weekend. Deposit £1 to 
B. Vester, 13 Keynsham Gardens, London S.E.9. 


Seven- 


RUISLIP 1964, film show and discussion, May 
30, see Diary. Conference on Cyprus, South 
Africa, Egypt, Aden, May 31, 


Personal 


CAN YOU HELP? We receive many requests 
for Peace News from struggling peace workers 
and organisations overseas. 35s. pays for a 
year’s supply. Subs dept, Peace News, 5 Cale- 
donian Road, London N,1. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent im. To make the service 
as cemplete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries te arrive not later than frst 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember te erder copies ef Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulatien Dept., 3 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


15 May, Friday 


BRIGHTON. 1 p.m. Friends Mtg House, anlp 
St. Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea provided, 
bring own food. In aid of Friends relief work 
overseas. 


LONDON 8.E. 1. 7.30 p.m. Southwark Cathe- 
dral. Short service before six-mile walk to 
Lewisham. Christian CND Pilgrimage. 


15-18 May, Fri- Mon 


SOUTHWARK TO CANTERBURY. Pilgrimage. 
Starting 7.30 p.m. Friday. Lewisham, atham, 
Faversham. ontact Christian CND pilgrimage. 
23 Colehill Lane, S.W.6. 


16 May, Saturday 


CAMBRIDGE. 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2-4 p.m. 
Rose Crescent (Market Sq.) Peace News selling. 


CHICHESTER. 3 p.m. Cathedral. Special ser- 
vice for world peace and disarmament. CND. 


LEICESTER. 10 a.m. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Place. Peace News selling. Contact David 
Lane, 1 Wentworth Rd. Phone 21958. 


LONDON S.E.13. Lewisham Parish Ch.  Plant- 
tng of Nagasaki cherry tree before atten to 
Rochester Cathedral, Chatham, Christian CND 
Pilgrimage. 


NORTHWOOD, MIDDX. Assemble 1.30 p.m. 
Northwood Stn. for march to Ruislip USAF 
base to deliver letters of protest. YCND. 


OXFORD. 
News selling. 
dalen College. 


RUISLIP. 
High St. 
Corderoy, 3 Paignton Road. 


ST ALBANS. 7.45 p.m. Co-op Hall, Victoria 
St. Rhythm & Blues dance, bar. YCND. 


16-17 May, Sat-Sun 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 2 p.m. Sat., 11 a.m. Sun. 
3 Linden Park. Weekend school on direct action, 


Peace 


10 a.m. to 4 p.m, Carfax. 
Mag- 


Contact Andrew Green, 


8 am. to 8 p.m. War Memorial, 


Fasting for Oxfam. Contact Linda 
C'ttee of 100. 


conscription, election etc. Speakers include 
Wynford Hicks, Chris Pallis, John Baxter. 
Accommodation available. YCND. 


17 May, Sunday 


CHATHAM. Attend early service in Rochester 
Cathedral or other churches before walk to 
Faversham. Christian CND Pilgrimage. 


ILFORD. 12 a.m. 
Emergency mtg of S. Essex C. 100. 
66 and 251. 


PORTON. 12 a.m. meet Haven Filling Stn on 
London side of Salisbury, 2 miles after 
Pheasant Inn, for picket of Germ War establish- 
ment. London C.100. 


17-24 May, Sun-Sun 


WEST WOOLWICH. 10 a.m, to 8 p.m, everyday. 
141 Woolacombe Road, Kidbrooke (LEE 6249). 
Leafieting and canvassing. Fellowship Party. 


18 May, Monday 


FAVERSHAM. Final procession to Canterbury 
of Christian CND Pilgrimage. 


Green Gate, Eastern Avenue. 
Buses 160, 


A SIX-BEDROOMED house in Kingston, Surrey, 
offered to a good cause for up to one year 
rent free. Box 303. 


FAMILY PLANNING. American and European 
methods. Premier, 50 Black Lion Street, 
Brighton. 


PEACE NEWS AND HOUSMANS Bookshop are 
open 9.30 am. to 6 p.m. Monday to Saturday. 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N.1. 
TER 4473. 


WANTED URGENTLY, storage space for flatful 
furniture until October. McGee, WEL 0947. 


WAR RESISTERS’ 
gifts of foreign 
Enfield, Middx. 


INTERNATIONAL welcomes 
stamps. 88 Park Avenue, 


Holidays 


NORFOLK COAST. Woodbine Guest House 
(vegetarian), Sea Palling, quiet village near 
Broads, marvellous sands. Informal atmos- 
phere, generous home cooking. 
phone Hickling 236. 


Send 8.a.e. or 
Some vacancies August. 


WATCHET. Large 2-berth caravan, well 
equipped, small pleasant site overlooking sea. 
4 Grange Dr, Bridgwater. 


Publications 


THE COMMON LIFE and Spiritual Living, on 
peace and spiritual communism, edited by 
Swami Avyaktananda, are sent free. Apply to 
the Vedanta Movement, 13 Elsenham St, 
London S.W.18. 


20 May, Wednesday 


EXETER. 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg House. CND 
meeting. 
LEEDS. 8 p.m. Hotel Metropole. Mary Clarke 


(USA) speaking on US Women Strike for Peace 
All welcome. Leeds Peace C’ttee. 


LONDON N.9. 
Lower Fore St. 


8 p.m. Congregational Ch. Hall, 
Bernard Withers: ‘‘ Conscrip- 


tion again?’’ Group AGM. PPU. 
TORONTO. 8.30 p.m. Massey Hall. An Even- 
ing with Dr Spock. CND. 


21 May, Thursday 


LONDON E.11. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg House, 
Bush Road, Leytonstone. Dieter Lubeseder. 
PPU. 

SWINDON. 7.15 p.m. Friends Mtg House. 


Gerry Hunnius of ICDP: 
ment in North America.” 


22 May, Friday 


BRIGHTON. 1 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Shi 
St. Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea provided, 
bring own food. In aid of Friends relief work 


“The peace move- 
PPU, FoR. 


overseas. 
LONDON W.1. 7.30 p.m. Wigmore Hall, Wig- 
more St. Recital for Defence and Aid Fund by 


concert pianist Harold Rubens. Tickets 20s, 
15s, 10s, 5s from Christian Action, 2 Amen 
Court, E.C.4. CIT 3747. 


23 May, Saturday 


BRIGHTON. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Ship 
St. Myrtle and Philip Radley on ‘‘The present 
situation in South Africa.’’ SoF. 


CAMBRIDGE. 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2-4 ae 
Rose Crescent (Market Sq.) Peace News selling. 


LEICESTER. 10 a.m. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Place. Peace News selling. Contact David 
Lane, 1 Wentworth Rd. Phone 21958. 


LONDON S.E.3. 10 a.m. 141 Woolacombe Road, 
Kidbrooke. eeey, leafletting, literature sel- 
ling, canvassing. none LEE 6249. Fellowship 
varty. 


LONDON W.C.2. 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. West- 
minster Friends Mtg House, 52 St Martins Lane, 
Annual National Conference of Christian CND. 


Details, Maeve Wilkins, 38 Sutton Road, N.10. 
TUD 0384. 


OXFORD. 
News selling. 
dalen College. 


USAF BENTWATERS (near Ipswich). 1 p.m. 
Open Day, all invited. Contact E. Anglian 
C. of 100, 9 St Pauls Road, Colchester, for 
briefing document. 


24 May, Sunday 


TONBRIDGE. 6.30 p.m. Adult Sch, Hall, Danvers 
Road. Jack Nutley: ‘‘Jesus in Everyday Life.” 
SoF. 


25 May, Monday 


BRIGHTON. 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg House, 
Ship St. Donald Groom reports War on Want 
visit to India. SoF. 


26 May, Tuesday 


COLCHESTER. 7.30 p.m. St Martins Centre, 
West Stockwell Street. Archdeacon Edward 
Carpenter of Westminster Abbey: ‘' Christians 
and War."' Chairman: Bishop of Colchester. 
APF. 


27 May, Wednesday 


BRIGHTON. 7.30 p.m. Public Library Theatre, 
Church St. ‘‘CND and the Bomb.’’ Speakers: 
ata Gibbs, Rev. Stuart Marsh, Mick Ashley. 
CND. 


Peace 


10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Carfax. 
Mag- 


Contact Andrew Green, 


EXETER. 7.30 p.m. 109 Portland St. Commit- 


tee of 100 meeting. 


Situations vacant 


ANTI-VIVISECTION SOCETY requires organiser 
for N.E. Metropolitan suburbs and East Anglia. 
For particulars apply by post only to General 
Secretary, British Union for the Abolition of 
Vivisection, 47 Whitehall, London S.W.1. 


DOES SOCIAL SERVICE appeal to you? If 80, 
apply for a post as a Group Leader (both sexes 
required) in a private residential training 
centre for mentally handicapped boys. Pleasant 
atmosphere and surroundings and the know- 
ledge of a job well worth doing. Apply War- 
den, Avenue House, Chestnut Avenue, Woking- 
ham, Berks. 


Accommodation wanted 


SINGLE ROOM wanted S.E. or East London. 
Box 304. 


WOMAN PACIFIST seeks inexpensive bed-sitter 


or share in flat or community, London. 
Hirschfield, c/o 214 Grove End Gardens, N.W.8. 


For sale 
STATIONERY FOR PERSONAL, group or office 


uses. Get all your supplies from Housmans 
(the Peace News booksellers), 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N_.1. 

Wanted 

REFUGEE CLOTHING. All kinds desperately 
required. Easy despatch. We send cover and 


instructions. War on Want, London W.5. 


i 


28 May, Thursday 


ERITH, KENT. 8 p.m. 8 Lesney Park Road. 
Ronald Mallone: ‘‘The Aims and Principles of 
the Fellowship Party." 


29 May, Friday 


MANCHESTER. 7.30 p.m. Free Trade Hall. 
North West Region rally. Donald Soper, 
Michael Foot, Judith Cook, Stan Broadbridge. 
Ian Campbell Folk Group. Tickets 2s (youth 
1g) from CND 14 Tib Lane, Manchester 2. 


30 May, Saturday 


LONDON W.C.2. 2.30 to 9.30 p.m. Conway Hall 
(‘small hall), Red Lion Sq. Pim er inc. 
Ruishp 1964, Polaris Action (USA), The Walk 
(San Francisco) and others, and discussion on 
pe resistance. Adm. 3s. London C’ttee 


Selling fast - da not miss 


Emrys Hughes MF 


up-to-the-minute inside story on 


Sir Alec Douglas 


HOME 
MODERN CONSERVATIVE 


- & pungent indictment of H-bomb politics, 
Polaris, Toryism and the political 
establishment. Cartoons by Vicky 

and photographs. 


12s 6d boards (9d) 5s paperback (6d) 
From Collets, Central and all booksellers or 


HOUSMANS, publishers 
5 Caledonian Rd, London N.}  ~ 


CIVILIAN 
DEFENCE 


a Peace News pamphlet 


contributions by Adam _ Roberts, 
Jerome Frank, Arne Naess, Gene 
Sharp 


foreword by Alastair 
Director of the 
Strategic Studies 


Buchan, 
Institute for 


“One of the most useful documents on 
the subject of war and peace known 
to me.” - Archbishop Roberts, SJ. 


“Civilian Defence discusses, soberly 
and objectively, a possible defence 
policy that does not involve nuclear 
deterrence. I commend it to all who 
are young enough to be able to learn, 
mature enough to go on thinking, 
and sincere enough to act when the 


time for action comes.” Dame 
Kathleen Lonsdale. 
Price 2s 6d. Obtainable from W. H. 


Smith’s bookstalls, or @3d postage extra) 
from Peace News. Reduced rates for 
quantity orders. 


ee oe 
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Suresh Ram 1|HE Menace of communal 


tter to Peace News correspondent 
ae Ram, Jawaharlal Nehru wrote on 


April 22: 
“JT quite realise that what has hap- 
pened in Jamshedpur, Rourkela and 
the surrounding areas has been a 
terrible tragedy. Yet in spite of this, 
we have to work on and try to remove 
these bloodthirsty ideas from people’s 
minds. The Shanti Sena people have 
done well, and so have some others. 


Ram writes here about the recent 
Se apnsl disorders in India and Pakis- 
tan, and the efforts of Jayaprakash 
Narayan and the Shanti Sena (peace 
army) to help the victims. 
ia’s secular character is at stake. All 
Fee ee and ideals of our freedom 
struggle are in serious jeopardy. On 
March 20, and during the following two 
days, unprecedented communal frenzy 
burst out in the steel towns of Tatanagar 
and Rourkela and in the neighbouring 
rural areas of the States of Bihar and 
Orissa. All sorts of inhuman atrocities 
were committed - innocent people were 
killed, women, including pregnant 
mothers, were cut down, little children 
bludgeoned to death, living babies 
thrown into fires, young women raped 
to death. These insane acts have brought 
a shame on our people, an insult to the 
glory of India and a disgrace to the 
name of man. 
Jayaprakash Narayan, chairman of the 
All-India Shanti Sena Mandal _ (Peace 
Brigade organisation), was in Delhi at 
the time of these brutal happenings. He 
was informed on the phone of what had 
taken place. Immediately he left Delhi, 
issued an appeal to his countrymen to 
stop the rioting, called upon peace 
workers to go to the affected areas, and 
himself rushed to Tatanagar. In his 
appeal he said: 
“Tf Indian Hindus kill Indian Muslims 
for no other reason than that Pakistani 
Muslims have killed Pakistani Hindus, 
it is (among other things) a complete 
vindication of the two-nation theory. 
It simply means that we affirm in 
action what we loudly repudiate in 
words. It should be clear that such 
a split state of mind can have only 
one result; gradual undermining of 
the very basis of our nation... . 
“So let our misguided countrymen 
understand that by their insensate 
action they are at once denying nation, 
God and Man.” 
He spent several days in Tatanagar and 
the adjoining areas. In his public meet- 
ings he unequivocally condemned these 
riots and called upon the people to desist 
from this evil course. He gave them 
the warning that India would lose her 
hard-won freedom if she could not 
guarantee security of life and property 
to her minorities. 
Jayaprakash also sent a letter to the 
Speaker of the Indian Parliament, in 
which he said: : 
“T do most earnestly wish to say that 
India and Indians have no cause to 
feel smug and complacent or superior 
and holy. Terrible things have hap- 
pened, and on a scale that has not 
been realised by Delhi or the country 
at large. .. . There is no doubt in 
my mind that there was an organisa- 


tion behind these dastardly activities _ 


which operated from a common centre, 
manufactured and spread _ rumours, 
planned and financed specific actions, 
provided the whole operation with a 
political and philosophical justifica- 
tion: 

“It is interesting to note that all the 
political parties and the trade unions 
were rendered completely impotent in 
the face of the upsurge of organised 
criminality ... .It was further proved 
how inadequate and inefficient was ,the 
civil administration and how the forces 
of, Jaw and-order’)were themselves 
infected considerably, with the, virus 
of communalism. Jn one major indus- 
trial establishment at least, the super- 
visory , staff, remained inactive, to put 
iit at its best, while lethal weapons 
were being fabricated for hours within 


violence in 


Raipur, December 1963: Jayaprakash 
at a Shanti Sena rally 


the factory itself out of iron bars and 
similar things.” 
Pleading for a study team to be sent 
to the affected belt, Jayaprakash con- 
cluded: 
“One of the major diseases from 
which, to my mind, we suffer as a 
nation, is the weakness, which after 
all deceives no one, to appear holier 
than we actually are. Apart from the 
ethical aspect, I do not think that any 
problem, whether that of communal 
harmony or any other, can ever be 
satisfactorily solved by starting with 
false premises and pretending that 
things are not what in truth they 
happen to be. If the people are kept 
in the dark about what is happening 
in the country, they may not be men- 
tally prepared to accept the radical 
remedies that might become necessary. 
. Policies framed after a correct 
appreciation of facts are more likely 
to be effective than those made in the 
dark.” 
It is gratifying to note that the Union 
Cabinet has decided to send a group of 
MPs, led by Mahavir Tyagi, the new 
Minister for Rehabilitation, to tour the 
scene of the recent communal disturb- 
ances. Sadly, however, little news of 
this holocaust appeared in the Indian 
press. Little wonder that our people 
feel sacrosanct and superior. It is indeed 
very terrible and painful. How could 
Jayaprakash Narayan bear it? Together 
with the signatures of seven other co- 
workers working in the affected areas, 
he issued a statement to the press 
saying: 
“Communal disturbances big and 
small have also taken place in India. 
The sufferings of their victims are no 
less real or intense in human terms 
here than in Pakistan. But these 
barely find any expression in. the 
Indian Press. ‘This has projected a 
false image of ourselves as a very 
virtuous people who never engage in 
any unseemly acts except on an incom- 
parably smaller scale only when 
roused to a very understandable and 
human righteous indignation by the 
terrible atrocities committed in Pakis- 
tan. We have, in the same way, in 
our own minds created an image of 
Pakistanis" as a nation of thugs and 
murderers bereft of all human de- 
cencies. - 
“ This attitude of mind is ‘the greatest 
danger to internal peace | in ‘this 
country and one of the. main obstacles ; 
in, the, way of.an understanding with. 


India 


Narayan 


Pakistan. And more than this, it is 
blunting our moral sense and degrad- 
ing our scale of human values... . 
“Yet we do not believe that the heart 
of the people of India has been cor- 
rupted. It is the presentation of dis- 
torted facts to them that has distorted 
their scale of values. We also believe 
that the same is the case with 
the people of Pakistan. While the 
recent killings have uncovered the 
diabolical depths of human nature in 
both the countries, they have also 
brought to the fore its finest efflor- 
escence. In the midst of the night- 
mares of death and destruction many 
people risked their lives to protect the 
minorities. And here, on a head count, 
Pakistan has the edge over India. 
There are at least thirty Muslim young 
men who laid down their lives in 
Hee to protect their Hindu neigh- 
ours.” 


He concluded : 
“So, it is time we shed our conceit 
and pretences and faced the truth 
squarely that we are no better and no 
worse as human beings than our 
brothers across the border. Let our 
people know, repent and make amends 
for the ghastly deeds committed by 
our compatriots. This facing up to the 
truth is an indispensable step for 
Strengthening the moral fibre of our 
nation and cleansing it of the canker 
of communalism .. .” 


Mr Nehru has also regretted these un- 
fortunate incidents. In the course of 
his reply to the foreign affairs debate in 
the Parliament on April 13, he re- 
marked : 


“We have every right to feel angry 
.at what is happening in East Pakistan, 
and do what we can to help the un- 
fortunate refugees from there. 
“But we must not forget that some- 
thing very horrible has happened in 
India, too, of which we should be 
thoroughly ashamed - in Orissa, Bihar 
and partly in Calcutta.. By those 
things we are playing into the hands 
of Pakistan, which wants such troubles 
in India. In this matter it is more 
important that we should stop all such 
De ae in India than anything 
inch 
The Prime Minister affirmed that they 
could not “hope to resolve problems’ with 
anger now or ever.” He added ‘that the 
problems between India :and» Pakistan 
could only be resolved if the two con- 
sidered themsélves to be friends, who 


had fallen out but were anxious to come 
together. When a member asked what 
should be done if Pakistan refused to 
reciprocate, Mr Nehru observed, “ We 
must force them to reciprocate. The 
force must be psychological by showing 
them how we actually function in our 
country. We should set them an ex- 
ample of good behaviour.” He concluded 
that he knew the people of Pakistan 
fairly well and they were a “‘ very decent 
people.” He would tell those who would 
not agree with him in this that what 
“our people did in Rourkela and Tata- 
nagar did more disservice to India than 
anything that might have occurred 
across the border.” He hoped that “ the 
worst of this was past and that we 
would gradually get back to more normal 
behaviour.” 


At Jayaprakash's call, about a hundred 
and fifty members of Shanti Sena went 
to Tatanagar. The peace mission at 
Rourkela was led by Nabakrushna 
Chowdhury, former president of the 
Sarva Seva Sangh and former Chief Min- 
ister of Orissa State, and Manmohan 
Chowdhury, president of Sarva Seva 
Sangh. They approached the Muslim 
brethren in the refugee camps (whose 
number reached about 10,000 at the peak 
period in Rourkela and about 30,000 in 
Tatanagar), gave them hope and cheer 
and accompanied them to their devasta- 
ted homes, now being rebuilt, in many 
cases by those very people who had 
burnt them down. Well-known Sarvodaya 
leaders from other States have also gone 
there and are going from door tq door 
to pacify the people. 


A very hard task faces us in India. 
We have to build bridges of understand- 
ing and friendship and compassion be- 
tween ourselves as also between the 
peoples of the Indo-Pakistan sub-con- 
tinent. Envisaging Indo-Pakistan amity, 
Jayaprakash Narayan has again given a 
bold lead with regard to the Kashmir 
issue. Sheikh Abdullah, former Prime 
Minister ef Kashmir, was unconditionally 
released on April 7, after a detention of 
about eleyen years. He was given a 
hero’s welcome wherever he went in 
Kashmir... His utterances have provoked 
anger and unseemly thinking in several 


sections of the Indian people. It is 
staggering to note that both the pro- 
gressive-cum-socialistic left ‘and’ the 


reactionary-cuacommunaliatic right are 
shouting similar, slogans against Abdul- 


continued ‘on page 1 O 
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Mothers and children in hospital 


Last week the Ministry of Health recom- 
mended that “mother and child” rooms 
should be provided in the children’s 
wards of new hospitals. This recom- 
mendation, which has been awaited 
since last July, is one of the points in a 
two-year-old campaign to allow mothers 
to help care for their children in hos- 
pital. The campaign held its second 
annual conference last Thursday. 


Mother Care for Children in Hospital 
claims the distinction of being a protest 
campaign in favour of Government 
policy. In 1959 the Platt Committee on 
“The Welfare of Children in Hospital” 
reported that hospitals should allow un- 
restricted visiting of children under five 
years, and accommodation for the 
mother with her child whenever pos- 
sible. This recommendation was accepted 
by the Ministry of Health; but many 
hospitals have still not adopted unre- 
stricted visiting. 


In February the Minister of Health told 
the House of Commons that 75% of 
hospitals with children’s wards now have 


New editor for 
Peace News 


At a special board meeting last Friday 
the directors of Peace News appointed a 
successor to Hugh Brock, who is retiring 
after 18 years with the paper, including 
nine years as editor. 


The new editor will be Dr Theodore 
Roszak, at present assistant professor 
at the California State College at Hay- 
ward where he has specialised in British 
and modern European history. He hopes 
to take up the appointment in the early 
autumn. Dr Roszak, who is thirty and 
married, with a three-year-old daughter, 
graduated in British history at Prince- 
ton and, before going to Hayward, 
taught for four years at Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


He contributes frequently to The 
Nation (his article on “The Historian as 
Psychiatrist” was reprinted in Peace 
News on April 26, 1963) and articles by 
him have appeared in Liberation, the 
Liberal Democrat, Ethics and The Corre- 
spondent. He contributed a review of 
A. J. Muste’s biography in Peace News 
on March 27, 1964 and is at present 
editing some selections on the “ Moral 
Dilemma of Nuclear Armaments” to be 
published by Harcourt-Brace. 


Theodore Roszak is closely acquainted 
with the peace movement in North 
America through his work with the 
American Friends Service Committee, 
the Society for Social Responsibility in 
Science, the Council for Correspondence 
and Turn Toward Peace. He is asso- 
ciated with KPFA, the independent 
listener-sponsored radio station in Cali- 
fornia which provides a forum for un- 
popular views (both left and right) and 
gives programme time to anti-segrega- 
tionists, war resisters and tax refusers. 


The board also appointed Adam Roberts 
(who joined the paper in 1962) deputy 
editor and has asked J. Allen Skinner 
(editor of Peace News from 1951 to 
1955) to act as editor until Theodore 
Roszak joins the paper. 


Hugh Brock is to join the paper's team 
of associate editors - April Carter, Alan 
Lovel], Gene Sharp and J. Allen Skinner, 
who are closely involved in the develop- 
ment of the paper and its policy. 

VERA BRITTAIN, Chairman, Peace News. 


unrestricted visiting. MCCH have chal- 
lenged this statement, since evidence 
collected by members names hospitals 
with restricted visiting, some of which 
were listed by the Ministry as unre- 
stricted. In Manchester, there is no 
unrestricted visiting whatsoever. The 
Ministry has now agreed to raise the 
question again with regional hospital 
boards; but there will.continue to be 
difficulty in interpreting the term “ un- 
restricted’: many hospitals regard 2-6 
p.m. as a reasonable definition, whereas 
MCCH says that the morning should be 
included as well. 


The MCCH demands are based on the 
need to avoid the anguish suffered by 
young children when they are separated 
from their mothers. They also assume 
that mothers given the chance to exer- 
cise responsibility will do so. By con- 
trast, the arguments against unrestricted 
visiting often rest on the assumption 
that the hospital knows best what is in 
the child’s best interests, and hence that 
mothers are a nuisance, cause chaos in 
the ward, upset the children and 
so on. 


Clearly there may be difficulties in 
adjusting to the new system, on the part 
of staff and mothers alike; but MCCH 
has an impressive body of evidence from 
hospitals which do admit mothers freely, 
to show the good which has resulted 
from the change. 


Mother Care for Children in Hospital 
now has about 1,000 members. As well 
as bringing pressure to bear on hospital 
authorities, it also carries on a good 
deal of educational activity, and it main- 
tains an information service, giving de 


tails of visiting times and mothers’ 
accommodation for hospitals in England, 
Scotland and Wales. Information is pro- 
vided by members through personal con- 
tact with hospital staff. 

The society’s correspondence is ten times 
as great as it was last year, and similar 
groups are being set up in Oslo and 
Montreal. Meanwhile, MCCH is working 
on a financial tightrope. Donations and 


Editorial 


Yugoslavs in 


“‘Stevan Doroslovac, Milan Zakic, Tomi- 
slav Negru, Dusan Katanic and Ljubomir 
Petric . . . are serving sentences of 8, 8, 
6, 9 and 8 years respectively.” - Peace 
News November 29, 1963. 


We understand that these Yugoslavs, 
who have refused military service on 
religious grounds, are still in jail. Yugo- 
slavia claims to give freedom to all re- 
ligious groups, but it also demands that 
all citizens participate in national mili- 
tary defence by doing military service. 
It allows no exceptions, though it is 
prepared to allow religious objectors to 
serve in non-combatant corps. 

The men named above belong to a sect 
called the Nazarenes, and they refuse to 
do alternative service in non-combatant 
corps which help, if only indirectly, 
military preparations. The Nazarenes 
have a long and honourable record of 
war resistance. Before 1914 there were 
whole villages inhabited by Nazarenes 
in the old Austro-Hungarian empire, and 


grants are needed to finance its admini- 
stration and its educational work. The 
Ministry of Health is unwilling to put its 
resources into a publicity campaign to 
make the public more aware of the need 
for and value of unrestricted visiting. 
MCCH is trying to fill the gap. Dona- 
tions to, and information from, Mrs V. 
Elder, 12 Albany Mansions, Albert 
Bridge Road, London S.W.11. 


prison 


when World War I broke out the 
Hungarian government forces fell on the 
Nazarene villages and devastated them. 
There is no accurate record of the num- 
bers killed in the 1914 terror, but John 
W. Graham recorded in Conscription and 
Conscience that “men were killed in 
hundreds.” 

By October 1914 the government had 
become alarmed at causing so much 
bloodshed in its own territory, stopped 
the terror, and decreed that the Nazar- 
enes be allowed non-combatant work. 
But a private executive order added that 
they be put to work in the most danger- 
ous places - the firing line and cholera 
hospitals. 

In 1964 Yugoslavia should break with 
these last links with the terror of 1914. 
She should not only release these men, _ 
but also erect a monument to their fore- 
fathers, who went to their death rather 
than betray their belief in the brother- 
hood of man, 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


Britain’s Vietnam 


“I want everybody in our country to 
know that our troops, going into battle 
in that terribly difficult country, will 
have the air cover which is necessary to 
give them the maximum protection.” So 
said Sir Alec Douglas-Home in his speech 
at North Berwick last Monday on the use 
by the RAF of 14 1,000-I1b bombs earlier 
this month against dissident tribesmen 
in the South Arabian Federation. 


There is a frightening parallel between 
British involvement in the South Arabian 
Federation, and US involvement in 
South Vietnam. Local groups, with help 
from neighbouring countries (Yemen 
and North Vietnam respectively) break 
into violent revolt against undemocratic 
regimes. The reaction of Britain and 
the US in both situations has been to 
concentrate on using overwhelming mili- 
tary power, rather than on the kind of 
reforms which might help to remove 
people’s grievances. 
Tom Stacey drew attention to the blind- 
ness of British policy in a report from 
Aden in last Sunday’s Sunday Times. 
He said: 
“There is no money save for warfare. 
The fundamental tasks are to weld 
Aden into the Federation and to pro- 
vide the whole unit with a foundation 
for enlightened progress which is the 
prerequisite of Federal cohesion and 
national pride. 
** Without these, full independence for 
the Federation - which would vastly 
relieve Britain in the international 
sphere, the base notwithstanding - is 
unthinkable. After 17 months of im- 


Peace News editoral staff 


Michael Freeman, Features Editor, is leaving Peace News this summer 
in order to do postgraduate work in the USA, and applications are 
invited to fill this forthcoming vacancy on the editorial staff. The work 
is varied, and leaves considerable room for individual enterprise and 


initiative. 
dependants. 


Pay is on the usual Peace News scale, with allowances for 


Previous experience in journalism is desirable, though not essential. 
Applicants should apply in writing to the Editor, Peace News, 


5 Caledonian Road, London N.1, 


giving details of age, education, 


qualifications, etc, and setting out (to a limit of 1,000 words) their 


views on the development of Peace News. 


Closing date June 1. 


ploring by the government here, a 
three-man financial team from White- 
hall has now arrived to assess recom- 
mendations. 


“ %t took,’ I heard an Englishman com- 
ment yesterday, ‘Nasser’s speech in 
Sana (vowing to expel the last Briton) 
and five young British soldiers to die 
to get us these three. If Mr K now 
makes a speech and the Radfanis 
keep killing us, we might grow brave 
enough to implement our own 
policy.’ ” 
* * * 
Joseph Heller’s book, Catch-22, has been 
withdrawn from the open shelves at the 
Lawrence Hill public Library in Bristol. 
It was withdrawn, says the City 
Librarian, “on receipt of a complaint 
on the grounds that it was likely to give 
offence to some members of the public.” 
It is available to readers on request. 


Sorry as I am for the unfortunate person 
who found himself likely to be shocked 
by this book, I am astounded that the 
library authorities should allow this 
person’s prejudices to limit the freedom 
of access of the reading public. I can 
only hope that Bristol people will flood 
Lawrence Hill library with requests for 
the book. 
* * * 

If the most objectionable advert of the 
year was the Pan Am one which I re- 
ferred to a couple of weeks ago, the 
most grotesque is surely one which 
appeared in the Indian paper Swarajya 
last month. 


The come-on line is “My son invites 
me to visit and I spend all the time in 
the kitchen!” and there is a picture of a 
despondent Indian girl and her cross 
mother-in-law. We soon find out what 
the trouble is: ‘“‘Mamaji,” says the 
girl, “. . . all the time I feel so tired. 
I just can't cope..." Wise old Mamaji 
takes her to see Dr Mohan, and “ Doctor 
sahib” recommends, guess what, Hor- 
licks. It’s a funny old world. 

* * *« 


If you ever get down to Fleet Street of 
an evening, you might want to join the 
Many Members Club. As well as doing 
yourself a favour, you will be helping a 
number of worthwhile causes. 


The club is situated in the basement of 
the building where Oxfam, Amnesty 


International and Justice have their 
London offices. It was originally de- 
signed to give their staff and volunteers 
a place to meet in the evening; and now 
it Is open to anyone who subscribes to 
these or certain other charities. 


It is open on weekdays from 5.30 to 
9 p.m., and guests can come in by them- 
selves. Because all profits go to charity, 
suppliers have already offered special 
terms to the club; the wines listed for 
off sales range from 6s 6d to 13s 4d a 
bottle, and spirits are quoted at pre- 
budget prices. 


Membership is 10s a year; forms can 
be obtained from the secretary at 12 
Crane Court, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


* « * 


Another good cause: a piano recital in 
aid of Christian Action’s Defence and 
Aid Fund, to be given tonight (Friday) 
by Harold Rubens at the Wigmore Hall 
at 7.30 p.m. 


For twelve years Harold Rubens was 
Senior Lecturer in the music department 
of Cape Town University. After the 
Sharpeville shooting, he founded the 
South African Arts Union to oppose dis- 
crimination in the arts. He refused to 
play in any concert hall where segre- 


gation was practised - the great 
majority. 
He found it increasingly difficult to 


function as a concert artist - his house 
was watched and his telephone tapped - 
and last year he resigned his post at the 
university and returned to Britain. 


Musically, Harold Rubens has been 
described as “lucid in exposition, trench- 
ant in execution, masterly in technique” 
(The Times). His programme tonight 
includes works by Schumann, Beethoven, 
Debussy and Prokofiev. Tickets (5s, 10s, 
Le 20s) from CIT 3747/6869 or WEL 


* * * 


I never will understand Roman Catho- 
licism. I can’t understand the system by 
which people like Dr Heenan lay down 
rules which regulate other people’s 
lives, and I can’t understand why the 
people thus regulated put up with it. If 
people took the right things seriously, it 
would fade away along with the army 
and all the other mad institutions. But 
they don’t, and it won't, 
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Jim Kitses 


SEVEN 


AYS IN MAY 


Sometime in the near future the United 
States is facing a crisis. President 
Jordan Lyman (Fredric March) has 
signed a nuclear disarmament treaty 
with Russia and has thus accelerated his 
fall from popularity. His main oppon- 
ent is General James Matoon Scott (Burt 
Lancaster), Head of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, who has wide support, is increas- 
ingly crossing the line into political 
argument, and, certain that Lyman is 
leading the nation to disaster, is plan- 
ning a coup that will take place at a 
top secret alert seven days hence. As a 
result of details and _ coincidences, 
Colonel “ Jiggs” Casey (Kirk Douglas), 
assistant to Scott, deduces what may 
occur and goes to the President. The 
machinery then begins that is to unearth 
the plot and break the general’s power 
at a national press conference. 


Seven Days in May, John_ Franken- 
heimer’s latest film (Carlton, Haymarket) 
takes the shape of a dramatic conflict 
between two men, Lyman and Scott, with 
differing conceptions of patriotism and 
loyalty. Between the two men stands 
Casey who leads us through the action 
and provides us with a moral centre. 
Having taken his suspicions to the 
President, Casey is asked his feelings 
about the treaty. He replies that he 
agrees with his general - “the Russians 
are handing us a fast one” - but the 
military can only argue, they should not 
fight congressional decisions. Lyman 
smiles - here is a man he can trust - and 
decides to inquire into Casey’s mis- 
givings. 

Later a parallel scene occurs. Scott 
breaks in on Casey who is scanning a 
map for the secret base where personnel 
are being trained for the rebellion. His 
suspicions aroused, Scott leans on a 
table from which sprout missile models 
and asks Casey, who stands with the 
American flag at his back, what courses 
are open when the nation is in trouble. 
Casey answers, “We are a nation of 
Jaws, we do our duty and wait for divine 
guidance.” Scott voices agreement and 
smiles - here is a man he cannot trust 
and suggests a three-day pass for the 
overworked Casey. 


Here then is democratic man, prepared 
to sacrifice personal loyalties and views 
to higher ideals. This over-simplified 
presentation of the issues, reflected in 
the crudeness of the second scene 
(symbols!), would not be half so worry- 
ing if Casey were a credible character. 
As it is he remains a lone wolf, the 
conventional hero of integrity and high 
purpose, and we never feel the cost of 
his decision, those loyalties and personal 
views. 

When one turns to the characters of 
Lyman and Scott, however, the film im- 
mediately becomes more complex and 
interesting. At one point the President 
calls Scott a megalomaniac, a man with 


a Napoleonic complex. Elsewhere other 
characters suggest that Scott is playing 
God, and in one scene he himself implies 
that he sees himself as Christ. None of 
this, however, comes across visually. 
Lancaster plays Scott as a ramrod of a 
man, a tough, dedicated patriot. Cer- 
tainly there is a restrained violence 
about him, a cold intensity, an ambigu- 
ous glint in the eye. But that is all. And 
despite the fact that he is surrounded 
by dark, sinister men plotting an 
audacious rebellion and that we have 
Casey as a yardstick, we never really 
feel that a moral judgment is made on 
the general or that his motives are in 
question or that, in terms of nuclear 
policy, he is wrong. In fact, although 
Scott is before us much less than either 
Casey or Lyman, he emerges as the most 
attractive, arresting and ultimately sym- 
pathetic figure in the film. 


The President is strong but weary. In 
early scenes we see him, a flabby, ill, 
but resolutely progressive man, dis- 
mayed by the lack of support for his 
treaty. Rioting has broken out in Wash- 
ington, a Gallup poll reveals that only 
29% of the public is behind him, the 
government itself (a congressional meet- 
ing suggests) is largely against him. In 
his fight with Scott he can personally 
trust only five men in his whole admini- 
stration. His two closest comrades are 
Paul Girard (played _ intelligently by 
that fine actor, Martin Balsam), who dies 
in a plane crash, and Senator Ray 
Clarke (a_ self-conscious, Academy 
Awardish performance by Edmund 
O’Brien), an ageing boozer. 


When evidence of the proposed coup 
seems to disappear with Girard, Lyman 
is forced to use the only weapon he has 
against Scott to compel him to resign - 
damaging love letters the general once 
wrote to his former mistress, Ellie Hol- 
brook (an excellent, if superfluous, per- 
formance by Ava Gardner). But in the 
confrontation scene between them that 
is the film’s true climax, the President, 
although completely up-staged by the 
controlled, commanding Scott, cannot 
bring himself to blackmail him. His 
hands, clutching the letters, tremble over 
a desk drawer and then shut them away. 


This image, a neutral, emotionally empty 
one, is the key to the film. At that 
moment we are being asked to honour 
what we cannot but feel to be the 
weakness of the President. And we do 
not. In just such a fashion is the film 
making an ineffectual, forceless plea for 
democracy. For instead of revealing 
the strengths of the system, it exposes 
its weaknesses. In order to create a 
dramatic conflict between its two pro- 
tagonists, the film must occur in a 
vacuum (where does Congress stand? 
what is the world situation?) and refrain 
from committing itself (directly) on the 
issues of disarmament and force. 
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‘Seven Days in May’: patriotic general (left) and 


progressive President 


Thus at the centre of the film arises a 
confusing ambiguity. Is Lyman, acting, 
as he is, legally but essentially undemo- 
cratically, the far-sighted falcon we would 
like him to be, or is he a “lame duck” 
President abusing his office and exposing 
his nation to danger? 


The film does not answer the question 
and consequently has it both ways. 
Except, of course, that Lyman does win 
out over Scott and the film ends with an 
affirmation of the values and strength 
of the democratic way over that of force, 
regardless of how patriotic and well- 
intentioned the motives behind the 
force. What makes it impossible to take 
that affirmation seriously is the fact that 
Lyman only wins because the cavalry 
arrive, as they must. Before boarding 
his plane, Girard had tucked the vital 
evidence into his cigarette case which 
had once been given him by the Presi- 
dent (to show us that democracy means 
caring for each other whereas the 
general, Ellie tells us, used her like a 
piece of furniture). 


This sentimental gesture saves the 
evidence so that it can materialise 
dramatically at the televised press con- 
ference to be followed by the resigna- 
tions and the rhetoric about “the long 
tunnels of tyranny.” The press applaud, 
the film ends. How, we may well ask, 
will the militant citizenry take this dis- 
missal of their favourite for carrying on 
debate too long? (The President, it 
seems, can be expedient towards the 
people if not towards Scott.) 


The anti-climactic and downright dull 
quality of this last scene only reflects 
the banality of this resolution of the 
film’s action. The scene one does re- 
member occurs moments earlier when 
Scott, betrayed but somehow still un- 
broken, sits silently thinking in his car, 
then leans back and says to his weeping 
chauffeur, ‘“ Take me home.” The image 
very nearly has a tragic force about it. 
You Brutuses, the film seems to say, 
take care in your comrades and refrain 
from the dagger - your day will come. 


The ambiguity in Frankenheimer’s atti- 
tude is borne out in other ways. Is that 
convenient plane crash, for instance, an 
accident or wholesale murder by the 
junta? Our familiarity with suspense 
plots inevitably pushes us to the latter 
but, internally, the film is safe - we are 
never told. Even more telling, however, 
is the way the film moves. When 
Lyman talks about democracy and peace, 
the film is incredibly flat. 


Frankenheimer does attempt to make us 
fee] what democracy is about through 
the various personal relationships and, 
on this level, the film is considerably 
more interesting, if not arresting. But 
the riot that opens the film, the veterans’ 
rally, the wreckage of the plane crash, 
the secret base, the communications 
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centre - these are scenes that throb with 


excitement. And the Pentagon. With 
its neon clocks and “ Big Brother” tele- 
vision sets, with its cold impersonal 


corridors and air of restrained violence, 
the Pentagon is fascinating. 


Ii one turns to Frankenheimer’s earlier 
film, The Manchurian Candidate, a simi- 
lar pattern is discernible although this 
fiim is at once less integrated and there- 
fore more disturbing. There are the 
forces of progress (a stodgy, effeminate 
senator and our hero, Frank Sinatra) 
and the forces oz reaction (witch-hunting 
demagogues who are being used by evil 
Reds). But where the film really lives 
is in scenes to do with the latter - the 
military lecture on brainwashing, the 
McCarthy-like press conference - as well 
as in the quite incredible moments of 
violence. 


Both films suggest that Frankenheimer 
is obsessed by the problem of how power 
works in an increasingly violent techno- 
logical world. He seems fascinated by 
the way in which mass opinion is shaped 
and, in particular, the great role the 
mass media can play here. That he 
understands the power of television is 
quite clear from the brilliant way in 
which it is used throughout Seven Days 
in May to put us at one remove, to 
endow the action with a greater veri- 
similitude. 

But these real concerns are by no means 
integrated within an artistic framework. 
Although Frankenheimer shows an in- 
credible control over his medium, he 
also reveals an ambiguous response to 
his material. In fact, the total effect of 
the movement of his films is to endorse 
precisely those values which the script 
and plot are at pains to deny. It is this 
subterranean tension which makes his 
films the extraordinary experiences that 
they are. 

What is interesting, however, is that a 
similar confusion is shared by many of 
the recent American “ political’’ films. 
Perhaps the best example is Dr Strange- 
love, that black comedy that is in fact 
more comic than black, that sends up 
and trivialises the most frightening issue 
in our lives, that, in short, negates itself. 
Short of being an “ anxiety nightmare ” 
(quality press), Strangelove actually 
allays our anxiety by being “ hilarious" 
(popular press). ; 
In general, these films combine excite- 
ment and topicality (Kennedy liberalism, 
all those marches on Washington, con- 
cern about the war economy) but fall 
far short of any real social awareness, 
any coherent personal artistic statement. 
Fail Safe, another story of an unauthor- 
ised nuclear attack, is the next in what 
looks like a new Hollywood fashion. It 
will be interesting to see where the 
emphasis falls. 


Jim Kitses is an assistant lecturer at 
Kingsway Day College, London. 
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Adam Roberts 


Vietnam: where Is the 
‘grand design’? 


Vietnam, one of the world’s many coun- 
tries divided into two states, one com- 
munist and one _ anti-communist, is 
perhaps the most unhappy country in 
the world today. Vietnain’s recent his- 
tory is largely one of wars and dictatorial 
regimes, and it is all too easy to give 
in to total pessimism and say that no 
solution will work there. Certainly, 
there would not seem to be much hope 
in the three main political groupings 
in Vietnam at the present. These three 
groupings are the North Vietnamese 
government, the South Vietnamese gov- 
ernment, and the Viet Cong (the 
guerillas fighting against the South 
Vietnamese Government). 


Of Vietnam’s population of more than 
30 million, some 17 million live in the 
communist state of North Vietnam. The 
North Vietnamese regime, the president 
of which is Ho Chi Minh, has, like many 
dictatorial regimes, made efforts to pre- 
vent information about it becoming pub- 
lic knowledge. Newspaper correspond- 
ents are often kept out, and many native 
writers have been exiled to remote 
country areas. 


It is always impossible to stop the flow 
of information, however, and a recently 
published book provides a very valuable 
picture of life in North Vietnam. In 
From Colonialism to Communism - A 
Case History of North Vietnam! Hoang 
Van Chi, who escaped from that country 
in 1955, writes in great detail about the 


land reform programme undertaken by- 


the North Vietnamese government in 
the years 1953-56. His description gives 
a terrifying picture of a totalitarian 
state in action, and he estimates that 
nearly half a million North Vietnamese 
died in the land reform campaign. 


In another book published recently, The 
Two Vietnams - A Political and Military 


‘+ Pall Mall Press, 40s. 
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Analysis,2 Dr Bernard B. Fall does not 
give a figure for the total number of 
casualties of the land reform programme, 
but he does state that “the best educated 
guesses on this subject are that prob- 
ably close to 50,000 North Vietnamese 
were executed in connection with the 
land reform.” 


Whichever figure is accepted, and there 
is certain to be a continuing debate 
about them, it is important to realise 
that the Ho Chi Minh regime has a his- 
tory behind it as murky as Stalin’s. After 
reading the books of Hoang and Fall, it 
is impossible to accept the common 
description of Ho Chi Minh as “ Uncle 
Ho,” which appeared in an article by 
Freda Cook in Peace News, August 16, 
1963. While North Vietnam has ad- 
vanced in some respects, it is, as Dr Fall 
makes clear, still desperately poor, and 
its government is very authoritarian. 


The division of Vietnam in 1954, under 
the Geneva Agreements which ended 
French rule in Indo-China, resulted in 
Ngo Dinh Diem, a non-communist Viet- 
namese nationalist, becoming Prime 
Minister of South Vietnam with dicta- 
torial powers: later, under a new con- 
stitution, he became President. The 
Diem regime has been chiefly criticised 
on three grounds: that it committed 
genocide against the South Vietnamese 
people; that it was dictatorial and re- 
pressive; and that it opposed the reuni- 
fication of Vietnam and refused to agree 
to the free elections throughout Vietnam 
stipulated by the Geneva agreements of 
1954. 


The first charge cannot in my opinion 
be fully upheld, although it is un- 
doubtedly true that napalm has been - 
and is being - used in South Vietnam. 
There is at present no substantial evi- 
dence to confirm the claims made by the 
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North Vietnamese government that the 
defoliants used in the war against the 
Viet Cong have killed large numbers of 
people. But there is no doubt that the 
Diem regime was dictatorial and repres- 
sive. It treated the ethnic minorities in 
South Vietnam far worse than the North 
Vietnamese regime treated its minorities, 
it allowed legislation to interfere with 
people’s personal morals and religion, it 
rigged elections as frequently as the 
North Vietnamese regime postponed 
them (it would be hard to choose be- 
tween the two regimes in this matter), 
and it controlled communications rigid- 
ly. On this last point, Dr Fall is 
emphatic: “It is probably harder,” he 
states, ‘to obtain a balanced picture of 
South Vietnam than of North Vietnam 
today.” (p. 386.) 


If the Diem regime was dictatorial, there 
were nonetheless some sound reasons for 
its objection to elections throughout 
Vietnam for a unified government. Such 
elections would, it is almost universally 
admitted, have resulted in a victory for 
Ho Chi Minh and the communists, but 
there were reasonable grounds for sus- 
pecting that Ho Chi Minh would rig the 
elections in the Northern zone, where 
the larger part of Vietnam’s popluation 
lives, even if the election were under 
neutral supervision. Ngo Dinh Diem, 
himself a master of election rigging, was 
obviously especially likely to suspect that 
the elections would be rigged. In any 
case, neither South Vietnam nor the 
USA had signed the Geneva Agreements 
in 1954, and therefore they did not feel 
committed to carrying out the provisions 
of the agreements. 
The third main political grouping in 
Vietnam is the Viet Cong, the full title 
of which is the National Liberation 
Front of South Vietnam. Its political 
programme, announced on December 20, 
1960, the day of its founding, includes 
the overthrow of the South Vietnamese 
government, the establishment of a 
“largely liberal and democratic regime,” 
agrarian reform, non-involvement in any 
military bloc, and preparations for peace- 
ful reunification of Vietnam. 
While it is a mistake to see the Viet 
Cong forces solely as invaders from 
North Vietnam, it is also a mistake to 
suppose that they are a genuinely “home- 
grown” South Vietnamese resistance 
movement. Some of the leaders of the 
Viet Cong have shown an independent 
outlook, and last August one of them 
told Georges Chaffard of Le Monde 
(August 24) that the South Vietnamese 
National Liberation Front did not wish 
to exchange one dictatorship for another, 
nor to become dependent on the North. 
But by and large the Viet Cong do 
appear to support the North Vietnamese 
government, and Dr Fall writes: 
‘The wholly artificial character of the 
National Liberation Front, at least dur- 
ing the first year of its operation, is 
perhaps best shown by the fact that 
until April 13, 1962, it had not dis- 
closed the names of its alleged leaders, 
in spite of the fact that its programme 
had been made public almost at the 
inception of the Front .. . the leaders 
thus far known are hardly of the 
calibre to constitute a ‘shadow gov- 
ernment.’ ready to take over from the 
Saigon regime at the first sign of dis- 
integration.” (p. 356.) 
Dr Fall makes it clear that there is 
considerable North Vietnamese control 
over the Viet Cong, and also a certain 
amount of military aid, both in men and 
materials, passing to it from North Viet- 
nam. Although he is critical of “the 
theory of a large-scale ‘invasion’ of 
South Vietnam by North Vietnamese 
infiltrators,” he states: 


“Not that such infiltrations do not 
take place. They do indeed . . .and 
by mid-1963, may have involved 12,000 
men. Certainly at least a part of the 
Suerilla depredations can be blamed 
on ‘invaders’... (p. 330.) 


Dr Fall goes into the Viet Cong strategy 
In some detail. and points out that it is 
not a strategy of guerilla warfare, but 
of “revolutionary warfare.” This includes 
guerilla methods, but also “psychological- 
political Operations for the purpose of 
establishing a competing - ideological 
system or political structure.” (p. 349.) 
If a skilful understanding of people’s 
hopes and fears is part of the Viet Cong 
strategy, so is the use of terror. Since 
mid-1957, when the first deliberate offen- 
Sive of the insurgents began, their target 
nae been the village official. Dr Fall 
ates: 


“In a country in which 80% or more 
of the population lives in 17,000 ham- 
lets spread over 8,000 villages, the 
village chief or secretary, and the 
notables’ who make up the village 
council, are the key links between the 
central government and the people. 
Once this line is broken by terror, 
feedback’ ceases and the central 
authorities gradually become isolated 
from the country at large.” (p. 359.) 


Dr Fall goes on to point out how meth- 
odically this strategy has been followed : 
he estimates that “ perhaps as many as 
13,000 small officials have been killed in 
South Vietnam.” Other human targets 
of the Viet Cong, states Dr Fall, have 
been schoolteachers, social workers, and 
medical personnel. Physical targets have 
included roads and railways. Dr Fall 
repeatedly emphasises the incapacity of 
the authorities in Saigon and Washing- 
ton to understand Viet Cong strategy 
and ideology. General Maxwell Taylor 
emerges as almost the only American 
oficial with any real understanding of 
the nature of revolutionary war. 


There seems little likelihood that any 
lasting and acceptable solution will come 
from any of the established groupings in 
Vietnam. The indefinite division of 
Vietnam into two states is now envisaged 
by almost all non-communist observers, 
and the war in South Vietnam seems 
likely to drag on for a long time, pos- 
sibly with increasing US involvement. 
Tens of thousands are being killed in 
the war every year. 
Dr Fall gives In some detail the reasons 
why a chiefly military campaign against 
the Viet Cong is likely to fail. Chief 
among these reasons is, he believes, the 
political and spiritual void” in South 
Vietnam (p. 335) and “the absence of 
a grand design" (p. 334.) What form is 
such a “ grand design” to take? 
It is a striking fact that neither of the 
authors of the books under review 
aligns himself with either side in the 
present struggle in Vietnam. Dr Fall 
repeatedly points out how little the 
free world” has been concerned with 
genuine freedom. In November 1956 
there was a peasants’ uprising in Nghé 
An province, in North Vietnam, which 
was brutally suppressed by the com- 
munist government. He comments: 
“With headlines pre-empted by the 
news from Suez and Hungary, the 
world press had little space left for the 
farmers of Nghe-An. And no UN 
member - neither of the always touchy 
Bandung bloc so concerned about the 
fate of its brothers in colonial 
shackles, nor of the habitually anti- 
communist nations - mustered suffic- 
ient courage (or marshalled sufficient 
facts) to present the Nghé-An case 
to the conscience of the world.” 
(p.157.) 
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Dr Fall is as scathing about the Diem 
regime, and the US support for it, as he 
is about the North Vietnamese regime, 
which “utterly failed to take advantage 
of the golden opportunity it had won at 
Geneva to make a state that, albeit Com- 
munist, would have left itself with some 
windows on the non-Communist world. 
(p. 383-4.) 
Mr Hoang, though his book is a)most en- 
tirely about North Vietnam, also takes 
up a position independent of both North 
and South Vietnamese regimes: | 
“Jt has not been my intention to 
oppose or vindicate any of the existing 
ideologies or political systems. I con- 
sider all of these to be equally out- 
dated. My hope is simply that 
accurate information about Vietnam's 
past and recent experiences will con- 
tribute to the formulation of an 
entirely new philosophy which will be 
in better agreement with modern dis~ 
coveries in science and technology. 
(p. xii.) oe ’ 
‘The country is partitioned into two 
conflicting halves led by two mutually 
antagonistic governments. The North 
is enduring the painful experience of 
Maoism, while the South, in a fit of 
reaction, has slipped back into medie- 
valism. In both zones people are un- 
free, and the democratically-minded 
elements are mouldering impotently 
either in concentration camps or 1n 
self-imposed exile.” (p.244.) 
Both the books under review conclude 
with brief proposals, which are slightly 
out of date as both manuscripts were 
completed before the coup d’etat which 
overthrew Diem in November 1963, and 
the subsequent coup in January 1964, 
which brought Genera) Khanh to power 
in South Vietnam. But the two coups 
do not, in my view, undermine the im- 
portance of the proposals of Dr Fall or 
Mr Hoang. Dr Fall in his concluding 
paragraphs quotes Dr Hannah Arendt’s 
On Revolution. Addressing himself to 
American audience (he is Professor of 
International Relations at Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington DC), Dr Fall 
writes : 
“In essence, the Vietnamese problem 
of the 1960s is an American problem - 
and more perhaps a philosophie prob- 
lem than an economic or strategic one. 
Dr Hannah Arendt, in her brilliant 
essay On Revolution, argues that ‘ the 
French Revolution, which ended in 
disaster, has made world history, 
while the American Revolution, so 
triumphantly successful, has remained 
an event of little more than local im- 
portance.” She adds that it is the 
French type of violent social revolu- 
tion that ‘set the world on fire’ and 
gave the word its present ‘ connota- 
tions and overtones everywhere.’ In 
Vietnam, where we are faced, for 
more than one reason, with a typically 


‘French’ revolution, the United States 
has thus far refused to face up to the 
fact of revolution itse:f, and has. 
therefore, failed to offer its own brand 
of revolution as an_ alternative.” 
(p. 395.) 
Mr Hoang also cails for a change in 
Western policy. He says: 
“Ts it too much to hope that such a 
disastrous policy (US support for reac- 
tionary government in South Vietnam) 
. will be reversed, so as to invali- 
date, just for once, the communist 
dictum according to which ‘ capitalists 
and imperialists’ invariably side with 
feudalists and reactionaries? What is 
needed is a change in Western policy 
towards the regime in South Vietnam 
such as will give Vietnamese patriots 
the opportunity - lacking these last 
hundred years - of participating con- 
structively in national affairs and per- 
mit the Vietnamese people to resume 
effectively their historic role as the 
defenders of the gateway to South- 
East Asia.” (p. 245.) 
Dr Fall in particular makes out a strong 
case for the use of a political solution in 
combating forces such as the Viet Cong. 
He cites the example of the victorious 
American-Filipino struggle against the 
Huks from 1947 to 1952, in which purely 
military tactics had failed to stop the 
Huks because the latter had (like the 
Viet Cong) analysed popular grievances 
and made the righting of these wrongs 
into their slogan. The change came 
when Ramén Magsaysay became Defence 
Minister. He initiated a programme of 
political reform, and the Huks were com- 
pelled to go on the defensive. 
Dr Fail accompanies his demand for 
peaceful revolution with proposals for 
the neutralisation of South Vietnam. He 
accepts that “reunification except on 
communist terms is out of the question 
as a short-run prospect,” and that the 
“Vietnamese on both sides of the 
parallel will have to learn to live as 
separate political entities.” He goes on 
to propose that “South Vietnam could 
make offers . . . to establish some sort 
of economic relations (with North Viet- 
nam) on condition that a stop is put to 
North Vietnamese subversion.” 
The type of neutralisation proposed by 
Dr Fall is far more precise than the 
vague French proposals. He suggests 
the creation of a neutral belt, including 
Burma, Laos, Cambodia and South Viet- 
nam, to be guaranteed by the major 
powers involved. 
The difficulty with this proposal is two- 
fold: firstly, it fails to tackle adequately 
the problem of how to resist guerilla 
activities if they continue - and it might 
be hard or even impossible for the North 
Vietnamese government to call an end 
to Viet Cong activities, even if it wanted 
to. It is significant that when the pro- 
posal for a neutralist solution was dis- 


cussed last December by South Viet- 
namese Buddhists (who had earlier taken 
part in the campaign of non-violent 
resistance against Diem’s dictatorship) 
there was a group of monks, who had 
fled from North Vietnam “at the time 
of the Communist take-over there,” who 
were opposed to a neutralist solution. 
Bee York Times, December 27 


The second difficulty of the neutralisa- 
tion proposal made by Dr Fall is that it 
offers no real prospect of Vietnamese 
reunification. Yet reunification is per- 
haps the key to any solution § in 
Vietnam, as Dr Fall himself seems to 
concede in an extract he quotes from a 
correspondent of Die Welt (May 22, 
1962): 
“T have been in Saigon for a week. I 
have met dozens of people, from 
Cabinet Ministers to taxi drivers; from 
businessmen to hotel porters; and 
from officers to housewives and diplo- 
mats: 1 have asked each and every 
one of them what they were struggling 
for and what they thought could be 
done to wrest away the initiative from 
the Communists. They gave me un- 
counted numbers of tactical proposals: 
to further reinforce the army or to 
improve the weapons and pay of the 
village militia; to liberalise the ad- 
ministration and to commit American 
combat units directly. 
“But no one had (any concept of) a 
political aim. And no one ever men- 
tioned a desire to see the country 
reunified.” 
The Jack of any long-term Strategy or 
“grand design”’ is resulting in the con- 
tinued use of military methods in South 
Vietnam today. The use of military 
methods against the guerillas by the 
South Vietnamese government has been 
disastrous in a number of ways: it has, 
by the introduction of US forces into 
South Vietnam, encouraged the idea 
that the South Vietnamese governments 
are simply US puppets; it has forced 
Diem and other South Vietnamese 
leaders to retract their statements, made 
in 1956 against the French, that “the 
presence of foreign troops, no matter 
how friendly they may be, is incom- 
patible with Vietnam’s concept of full in- 
dependence; it has probably strengthened 
Ho Chi Minh’s position in North Viet- 
nam, In much the same way that the 
outbreak of the first Indochina war 
(between the Viet Minh and the French) 
helped him. Of that occasion, Dr Fall 
records : 
“The outbreak of the Indochina War 
greatly simplified Ho’s political prob- 
lems. No longer did the opposition 
have to be treated with kid gloves: It 
simply became viet-gian (traitors to 
Vietnam).” (p. 101.) 
The use of military methods against the 
Viet Cong has also weakened the author- 
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| Clutching two children, a Vietnam- 


ese mother flees from her home as 
Vietnamese government 
troops attack and raze her village, 


s north-west of Saigon, which was be- 


lieved to be a supply depot for a 
band of Viet Cong guerillas. 


ity of the South Vietnamese government 
with its own people: inevitably, it has 
proved impossible to distinguish between 
the guerillas, who wear no uniforms, and 
the people, and South Vietnamese forces 
have often attacked the latter when 
intending to strike at the former. The 
use of napalm bombs and machine-gun 
fire from helicopters, rather indiscrim- 
inate methods of fighting, have empha- 
sised the inhumanity and arbitrariness 
of the military approach in Vietnam. 


A further disadvantage in the use of 
military methods is that the Viet Cong 
inevitably capture vast amounts of mili- 
tary equipment from the US and South 
Vietnamese forces. The Viet Cong’s 
weapons in the struggle against these 
forces are in fact largely American. 
If there has been no long-term military 
strategy, there is also a lack of any 
alternative strategy. It is becoming 
increasingly clear that the Buddhists, 
who played an important part in under- 
mining Diem by their campaign of non- 
violent resistance, had little overall idea 
of what form of government should 
replace Diem, or of how South Vietnam 
should deal with the internal and ex- 
ternal threats it faces. Since the coup 
which overthrew Diem last November, the 
Buddhists have had conferences and 
formed an organisation. But they have 
done practically nothing. ; 
This is a tragedy, for the Buddhists 
demonstrated last summer that non- 
violent methods can have a marked effect 
against a dictatorial regime, and many 
observers were greatly encouraged by 
this development. Thus Mr Hoang saw 
the relevance of the Buddhists to Viet- 
nam’s problems, writing: 
‘* Buddhism, whose philosophy of tol- 
erance made it seem a dormant force 
which no politician need take account 
of, now seems likely to play a de- 
cisive role in the future reunification 
of Vietnam.” (p. 244.) 
If this statement now appears over- 
optimistic, it is perhaps because the 
Buddhists never worked out, or discussed 
in detail, how to tackle other problems 
by the non-violent methods they used: 
against Diem. Thus the specific solution 
they might have offered has _ not 
materialised, and many of them now 
support the war effort. 
To my mind, the situation in Vietnam 
only confirms how urgent it is that a 
non-violent alternative to military strug- 
gle should be developed and adopted. 
There is no simple blueprint, and non- 
violent methods cannot be imported from 
one situation to another without careful 
examination of the problems to be 
tackled any more than military methods 
can. But an alternative means of 
struggle against dictatorship, both in- 
ternal and external, is undoubtedly 
needed if Vietnam is to become inde- 
pendent and free. 
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AN UGLY VIEW OF THE BRITISH 


Commonwealth Immigrants, by R. B. 
Davison. (Oxford University Press for 
the Institute of Race Relations, 8s 6d.) 

West Indian Migrants and the London 
Churches, by Clifford S. Hill. (Oxford 
University Press for the Institute of 
Race Relations, 8s 6d.) 


Commonwealth Immigrants gives a pic- 
ture of the newly arrived members of 
the British community. It throws light 
on some important attitudes towards 
them, Interwoven with a large number 
of facts are suggestions for a more ex- 
pansive spirit of freedom. But implicit 
facts which emerge from the book are 
alarming. 

For example, it appears that the estab- 
lished population, in addition to a very 
high opinion of themselves, hold some 
terrifying myths about the dark-skinned. 
Worse still the author shows that in 
having to deal with the dark-skinned, the 
general response of the British people 
has been to react like hungry lions, 
ostriches hiding, or like wild game at 
the sudden approach of a man. Some 
are worried about these reactions, but 
there is also a formidable unwillingness 
to do anything consciously that will 
bring about a change of attitudes. 


Most people who could help to open up 
new avenues of harmony take refuge 
in the values they believe they possess 
or do not regard themselves as being 
responsible for discrimination. With no 
apparent qualms, a Member of Parlia- 
ment writes this, in a letter to The 
Times: 
«“_. Is it so unreasonable that white 
workers should be anxious about their 
jobs? Have the English workers not 
a perfect right to the first choice of 
employment in their own country?” 
Trade union officials defend their princi- 
ples by saying that all men are equal and 
must be treated equally. To make any 
special effort to recruit or encourage the 
promotion of coloured people would be 
tantamount to abrogating this principle. 


A Jamaican tells how a union said to 
him, “Get a job and we will give you 
membership,” and how the employer 
said, “Join the union and you will get 
a job.” Employers say it is unreasonable 
to expect them to take on a Pakistani 
who can’t even speak English. They will 
also argue that unskilled immigrants 
can’t be expected to -get skilled jobs. 


People in authority deny indignantly 
that they themselves have any colour 
prejudice, or that it is anything more 
than the product of coloured people’s 
imagination. Yet a shop steward in- 
forms the manager that his members 
will not work with people who are 
coloured-skinned. A Ministry of Labour 
clerk will refrain from sending a dark- 
skinned man after a particular job. A 
worker with different pigmentation will 
find himself dismissed out of turn. A 
man will go after an available job where 
there are fellow West Indians and be 
turned away because their quota there 
is already full. The government itself 
gave no indication that it intended to 
take any positive steps. It was left to 
local authorities and voluntary agencies 
to cope with people’s attitudes to immi- 
grants as best they could, and this re- 
mained unchanged until the Common- 
wealth Immigrants Act. 


In the following extract from an annual 
report by a Medical Officer of Health, 
we see a subtle dissociation from the 
immigrants, a cool and efficient authority 
inferring a disgust at certain alien 
characteristics that leaves no doubt about 
the people’s. disqualification : 


“. . There has been a marked in- 
crease in the immigrant population of 
the borough whose level of health, 
education and hygiene standards is on 
the whole lower than those of people 
born here. They have a tendency to 
live in overcrowded and unsatisfactory 
housing conditions, but it is an ex- 
tremely difficult matter to establish 
an overcrowding offence owing to their 


frequent movement from one dwelling 
to another and their repeated changes 
of employment. It is also difficult to 
discover with any certainty whether 
the coloured occupants of a house are 
residents or temporary visitors.” 


An analysis showed that one in five of 
the advertisements in a local newspaper 
discriminated in respect of nationality, 
race and colour. 86.1% of the discrimin- 
atory phrases made colour their stipula- 
tion. White neighbours often sell up - 
quickly take flight - and depart at the 
arrival of a coloured-skinned family. 


The author points out that to deport for 
any crime people who have been 
neglected by the government and who 
are subjected to the pressures of society 
is additional injustice. He also urges 
that, instead of the efforts of individuals, 
local authorities and voluntary agencies, 
the Government should take the lead in 
setting standards in relationship between 
the British and people of other 
races. 


Because the book has so many positive 
ideas, the following suggestion with re- 
gard to employment is surprising : 
“It may be that some solution could 
be found by the initiation of a pro- 
gramme along the lines of the Ameri- 
can Farm Workers programme in the 
Caribbean whereby employers requir- 
ing labour could import temporary 
labour from the Commonwealth 
through government-supervised agen- 
cies, the employer undertaking to 
repatriate the workers at the end of 
the specified period if English workers 
became available. . .” 
This suggestion is made in the tones of 
a district commissioner, who while speak- 
ing up with all the best intentions for 
the ‘“‘native,’’ would be surprised, or even 
feel insulted, that he should be expected 
to put himself in the place of the man 
and try to feel like him. That this 
scheme should be extended to other 
countries is most undesirable. It is 


more in the interest of the people sub- 
jected to it to bring it to an end. 
have myself worked under the scheme in 
America. The system is a new form of 
slavery. West Indian governments that 
accept this kind of convenient dole-out 
of labour continue to place their people 
on an inferior level in other countries. 
Even though independent, countries 
clinging to old servile systems and ideas 
will not help their people to be regarded 
in a new light. 

The word “Commonwealth” in the 
book’s title may sound Jovely and look 
good. But immigrants have not shared 
in the “common wealth” of the British 
people. Nor have they participated in 
the orderly planning of migration. 


Finally, the book puts too much emphasis 
on “race relations.” Thinking in terms 
of “race relations” itself sets up its 
own barriers. Surely, it is ‘“ human 
relations ” that we are concerned with. 

* * * 


In his book Mr Hill says that West 
Indians experienced an unexpected sense 
of having been made a fool of when 
they saw how few people attended 
church in England. He shows that from 
top to congregational level the majority 
of church people were not inclined to 
greet West Indians in a spirit of fellow- 
ship. 

Many ignored the newcomers. Others 
failed in attempting to extend a gesture 
of goodwill, Few have succeeded in 
establishing a healthy relationship with 
their fellow Christians. 

One of the worst aspects of the book is 
that the author implies that he has lost 
hope for the native British and sees 
West Indians as something of a new 
saviour of the church. He says that it 
is a real tragedy that at a time when 
the churches are facing the challenge 
of scepticism on an unprecedented scale, 
large numbers of trained and willing 


continued opposite 


William Robert Miller 


Panorama 


Instead of Violence, Edited by Arthur 
and Lila Weinberg. (Grossman Pub- 
lishers, New York, $7.50.) 


A generation ago there were a number 
of books in circulation which conveyed 
something of the scope and length of the 
pacifist heritage. Among the best were 
Devere Allen’s The Fight for Peace and 
Merle Curti’s The American Peace Cru- 
sade. Nothing quite like these books has 
been attempted in the post-World War II 
period. Perhaps the closest approach is 
Roland Bainton’s Christian Attitudes 
Toward War and Peace, which in fact is 
a very different kind of book. 


In recent years a new trend has arisen, 
reflecting both a resurgence of interest in 
peacemaking and a chastened approach 
to history. Although the work of Allen, 
Curti and others was usually well-docu- 
mented, it was also buoyed with a good 
deal of optimistic enthusiasm. The his- 
torical sources were glimpsed not directly 
but through an interpreter’s lens which 
might occasionally magnify the facts or 
tint them to a rosy hue. In short, with- 
out denigrating the pacifist classics of 
the twenties and thirties, there has been 
a feeling that we need something more 
solid - excerpts from the writings that 
we were formerly only told about. Let 
us see for ourselves what Thoreau or 
Erasmus said and draw our own con- 
clusions. 

Several people, independently of one 
another, have been thinking along these 
lines. Six or seven years ago I drafted 
an outline of such an anthology but 
never pursued it. Peter Mayer has as- 
sembled a complete manuscript which 
has yet to be published. Last year, 
Mulford Sibley’s The Quiet Battle (pub- 
lished in Britain by W. H. Allen at 10s) 
was the first such book to be published. 
And now the Weinbergs’ impressive 


of peace 


volume. 

Is there room for more than one book 
of this kind? Certainly. The great value 
of Sibley’s is its focus on non-violence, 
giving us substantial extracts from a 
number of key writings in this area. 
What Instead of Violence offers is quite 
different - a broad panorama of peace 
writings of all sorts, from pre-Christian 
Greece and China to recent statements 
by Pope John XXIII and Danilo Dolci. 
Nearly one-fourth of the book is devoted 
to statements of the last two decades - 
among those represented are Sidney 
Lens, Albert Schweitzer, Maurice 
McCrackin, A. J. Muste and Martin 
Buber. Similar space is given to the 
two periods 1914-1932 and 1933-1945; 
another hundred pages to the nineteenth 
century; and somewhat less to the entire 
period from 550 BC to 1814 AD. 


This is not a bad distribution. Although 
there are only four early Christian state- 
ments, they are well chosen from Tertu- 
lian, Origen, Maximilian and St. Martin 
of Tours. There is enough material 
from the Renaissance, the Reformation 
and the Enlightenment to suggest the 
emergence of the modern peace ideal in 
Menno Simons, Fox, Grotius, Erasmus, 
Penn, Kant and others. 

The real watershed of pacifism is the 
nineteenth century, when peace societies 
began to flourish. Here you will find 
writings by Carlyle, Emerson, Tolstoy 
and William James rubbing shoulders 
with lesser-known but sometimes pivotal 
figures such as Adin Ballou and Elihu 
Burritt. It is a period characterised by 
naivete and quaintness of expression, but 
these were the ideas by which pacifists 
were led before World War I, and to 
a large extent they are the basis of the 
persistent stereotype of the pacifist as 
utopian dreamer. 


It is interesting for this reason to com- 
pare some of the more starry-eyed state- 
ments of that age with the hard-headed 
reasoning of Randolph Bourne (1917) or 
this remark by Floyd Dell (1916): ‘“‘ The 
theory of non-resistance is the pre- 
scientific phase of a new kind of know- 
ledge.” Sigmund Freud, Hermann Hesse 
and Gandhi may be found in the same 
section. Representing the 1930s are 
Simone Weil, Ernst Toller, Richard 
Gregg and others. The overall effect is 
a sense of historical continuity - not the 
smooth progress that propaganda is 
made of, but an authentic sense of 
groping and struggle toward relevance, 
which is sorely needed in the nuclear 
age. 

Not all the authors are pacifists, nor 
even nuclear or other “limited” pacifists. 
This is all to the good, for we need the 
insights of those who do not share our 
commitment; I am glad to see Kirby Page 
and Emil Brunner placed side by side, 
for example. There is also richness in 
the variety of approaches. This book is 
far from being a string of proof texts or 
even of simple arguments. Some writers 
stress the moral, other the psychological. 
One pleads for total disarmament while 
another (I am thinking of Albert Camus) 
has a close-up concern with the problem 
of violence and murder as such. Due 
place is given to conscientious objection, 
but increasingly in the present era the 
emphases tend to be on science, especi- 
ally psychology, and the technique of 
non-violent action as a relevant alterna- 
tive to armed conflict. 

In the 1960s, the chips are down. We 
cannot afford the luxury of vague 
schemes for peace. The atmosphere is 
different from that which existed when, 
on the very brink of the Civil War and 
the First World War, many pacifists were 


confident that the millenium was just 
around the corner. There is a healthy 
sense of urgency and of intellectual 
honesty and seriousness about the pages 
of this book that date from the post- 
Hiroshima period. 

It is nothing to be self-satisfied about, 
however. Study and research are 
needed. On the question of non-violence 
in particular this has been going on as 
never before, and some of the fruits 
during the next decade will, in some 
sense, pick up where Instead of Violence 
leaves off. But in the meantime, as a 
summing-up of the peace tradition in its 
own words, this book has made a very 
much needed contribution to the present 
and future of that tradition. 

The book is not impervious to criticism. 
I would have wished, for example, that 
it had included an excerpt from Adin 
Ballou’s Christian Non-Resistance rather 
than from his more hortatory speech to 
the Non-Resistance Society. There are 
a number of over-simplifications, such 
as the assertion that Wyclif ‘ founded ” 
the Lollards. But these are readily ex- 
cusable faults which shrink to micro- 
scopic size by comparison with some of 
the bloomers in the ephemeral “ pacifist 
classics” of the 1930s and earlier. Mr 
and Mrs Weinberg have, on the whole, 
done a remarkable job of selecting and 
annotating this treasury of “the more 
excellent way.” 

William Robert Miller has been man- 
aging editor of Fellowship (New York) 
and of the United Church Herald. He 
has written widely on pacifism and non- 
violence, and is the author of a theor- 
etical and historical study, “‘ Non-violence 
- A Christian interpretation,” being pub- 
lished this month by Association Press, 
New York. This article is reprinted 
from Fellowship. 
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Ghana students denounce Nkrumah 


Michael Freeman writes: About a hun- 
dred people, most of them Africans, 
attended a meeting in Kingsway Hall, 
London, on May 9, to discuss “ One-party 
States in Africa.” The meeting was 
Organised by the Ghana Students Asso- 
Ciation which is affiliated to the 
(banned) opposition United Party of 
Ghana. 


Peace voyage 
On the Rhine 


A peace voyage on the Rhine from June 
21 to 28 is being organised by Deutsche 
Friedensgesellschaft, a German section 
of the War Resisters’ International. The 
invitation to take part is addressed to 
_ all European countries which took part 
In the two world wars, directly or in- 
directly.” 

The Deutsche Friedensgesellschaft is or- 
ganising a full week of activities with 
representatives from many countries. 
Meetings will be held in Dortmund and 
Duisberg on June 25 and 26 and a forum 
is being organised for June 27 in which, 
among other speakers, Martin Niemoller, 
Harold Bing, Pierre Bloch and repre 
sentatives from Poland and Czechoslo- 
Vakia will participate. At meetings in 
Linz and Cologne Professor Linus Paul- 
ing will be the main speaker. Themes 
of the meetings will be “ Reduction of 
Tension in Europe through Mutual 
Understanding,” ‘ Nuclear-free Europe,” 
and “ Reduction of Armaments.” 


A boat with accommodation for 1,600 
People has been booked. The chairman 
of DFG, Gottfried Wandersleb, reports 
that a good response has been received 
from West Germany and many people 
from other countries have also expressed 


their wish to participate. For further 
information contact Gottfried Wander- 
sleb, 469 Herne, Bismarckstr. 98a, 
Germany. 


AN UGLY VIEW 


from opposite page 


Christians are idle. He also wrongly 
implies that the highest achievement a 
black man can hope for is to become a 
800d imitator of Europeans: 
“He would simply like to feel that his 
talents are recognised and used in the 
same way as those of his white fellow- 
Christians.” 
But the work shows a keen involvement 
and much insight into the social prob- 
lems that surround the newly arrived 
people: 


“. . .Young people in the early or 
middle teens do not like to feel differ- 
ent. They like to feel inconspicuous 
and just one of the crowd and to be 
accepted on the same terms as other 
children. Thus West Indian children 
who are becoming aware of the social 
significance of their colour often suffer 
ot of shyness and self-recrimina- 
ion.” 
Parents of English girls have taken 
Strong exception to the presence of West 
Indian youths in church youth clubs and 
have refused to allow their daughters to 
attend. Club leaders have been forced 
to ban coloured youths from attending 
in order to save their clubs. These mis- 
Buided attitudes surprise and baffle the 
church and at the same time pinpoint 
its own inability to perceive its fail- 
ures, 
Why is it that members of an old estab- 
lished Christian community should show 
hostile attitudes when faced with the 
reality of the brotherhood of man? Is 
is not because the church’s example is 
Itself often doubtful and_ inconsistent 
with brotherhood? We would expect the 
church to give its blessing to atom bombs 
when it silently supports an Immigration 
Act which is an insult to the West 
Indians, as if they were intruders. 
The book throws no light on the nega- 
tive values which keep prejudice and 
discrimination active. It does not re- 
affirm the value of human life irre 
spective of race and church. It says 
nothing of the responsibilities that 


People have to each other simply as 
human beings. 

James Berry is a writer from Jamaica 
who has lived for four years in the 
United States and in England since 1948. 


The afternoon’s proceedings had been 
announced as a “symposium,” but in 
the event they hovered uneasily between 
an academic inquiry into democracy in 
the new states of Africa and a party 
political rally. The second element be- 
came more and more dominant as the 
afternoon wore on. 


The principal speaker was Professor 
K. A. Busia, a sociologist and the leader 
of the Ghanian United Party. He was 
primarily concerned to refute the theory 
that the one-party dictatorship of Presi- 
dent Nkrumah was in accordance with 
Ghanaian tradition. Ghanaians, he 
pointed out, were quite familiar with 
democracy before the British came to 
rule them. Tribal life was based on dis- 
cussion and co-operation between small 
groups of people. Power was decentra- 
lised, and although the system was un- 
known in tribal society, opposition to 
the chiefs on specific issues was com- 
mon. 

Professor Busia said that new methods 
might have to be evolved to meet the 
problems which modern Ghana had to 
face, but these methods should be based 
on free discussion, the right to dissent, 
and tolerance of other people’s point of 
view. Economic development was cer- 


tainly important, but so was the spiritual 
and social life of the people. 


Several speakers sought to answer the 
argument that the one-party system was 
necessary for rapid economic advance. 
Some charged Nkrumah’s government 
with inefficiency and corruption. What 
sounded as though it was the most de- 
tailed analysis of economic alternatives 
to the one-party system, a speech by Mr 
P. A. Akenin from Nigeria, was almost 
impossible to hear because the audience 
had become rather noisy by this time 
(over two hours after the beginning of 
the meeting). 

The only platform speaker who seemed 
to favour the one-party system, at least 
in some circumstances, was Mr Hans 
Lombard, a South African journalist, 
who gave an interesting outline of 
President Nyerere’s theories of the one- 
party state in Tanganyika. One thing 
Mr Lombard’s extensive quotations re- 
vealed was that President Nyerere had 
a much greater insight into how the 
British party system worked in practice 
than did Dr Rita Hinden, editor of 
Socialist Commentary and a prominent 
Labour Party writer on Africa, who 
was the first speaker of the afternoon. 
Nyerere, said Mr Lombard, considered 
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it more democratic if the people could 
vote for any candidate they liked to 
represent them, in the only existing 
party, than if (as happens in Britain) they 
can vote only for candidates chosen by 
the bureaucratic élites of several parties. 
Nyerere’s analysis, whether ultimately 
valid or not, was a great deal more 
thought-provoking than Dr Hinden’s 
clichés about Western “ democracy.” 


It was a pity that, at a meeting devoted 
to the right of dissent, more time was 
not given to discussion. Not more than 
twenty minutes of a meeting nearly four 
hours long was taken up by speakers from 
the floor. One member of the audience, 
a man from Nigeria, was allowed to raise 
a lone dissenting voice to ask precisely 
how the platform speakers proposed to 
deal with Ghana’s real problems. This 
was a very pertinent question which was 
never adequately dealt with by the plat- 
form, but there was not time to go into 
it at any length. 


Naga peace 
talks make 
progress 


Ten white-painted jeeps which the 
Indian authorities have put at the dis- 
oz of the “ peace mission” organised 
¥Y the Naga Baptist Church leaders may 
help to bring an end to the long-drawn- 
out conflict in Nagaland, reported The 


Observer last Sunday. Without them it 
would be impossible to establish contacts 
in the remote areas. Talks, conducted 


mainly by the Rey Michael Scott, Jaya- 
prakash Narayan, the Gandhian leader, 
and Mr Chaliha, the Chief Minister of 
Assam, started several weeks ago 
In spite of the official silence in Delhi, 
the Observer report states, it is known 
there has been a significant “ break- 
through " during the first round of talks, 
e The peace mission has been able to 
thrash out the terms of a “ suspension 
of hostilities,” to which the Indian Army 
Command in Nagaland has agreed. The 
word “ ceasefire" has been avoided for 
technical reasons, as the guerilla warfare 


The President of Cyprus, Archbishop Makarios, looks towards Turkish lines 
through binoculars from a Greek position during an inspection tour through the 
Kyrenia Mountains on May 4. 


Prague May 
students for 


Czechoslovak students and members of 
the Communist Youth Brigade who were 
arrested during May Day demonstrations 
in Prague are to be put on trial soon, 
according to a report in The Observer 
last Sunday. Disciplinary measures have 
already been taken against undergradu- 
ates of the Charles University, the 
principal Prague University, and students 
of the Houstka College and the High 
School of Economics. These measures 
include the expulsion of hundreds of 
students, and in addition many of the 
professors have been threatened with 
suspension. Some party officials at the 
university and the colleges have been 
dismissed for lack of vigilance. 


The Observer’s report adds that the 
authorities were clearly taken by sur- 
prise by the attitude of the Youth 
Brigade, the so-called “ golden reserve” 
of the Communist Party, who in spite 
of concessions made in the past six 
months are apparently still seething 
with dissatisfaction and have become 


Day clash: 
trial 


actively anti-Communist. 


Just as in Hungary in 1956, so in 
Czechoslovakia now, it is the Communist 
intellectuals, students and young factory 
workers, who are turning against the 
Communist regime. 


There have also been indications that 
the regular police force is no longer 
entirely reliable. According to The 
Observer, Western visitors say that on 
May Day the police refused to obey 
orders to disband a rally at Kinsky Park, 
where a crowd of 3,000 youths - mostly 
students and young factory workers - 
had gathered to listen to works of the 
nineteenth-century poet Karel Hynek 
Macha. 

It was only later at another meeting at 
Wenceslas Square, when there was wild 
shouting by youths demanding freedom 
and the removal of the Communist 
regime, that the police intervened. Even 
then they were apparently so _half- 
hearted that the authorities had to call 
in State security forces to restore order. 


; date 


in Nagaland is not conducted along a 
clearly defined front line. 

A new and important factor ts that the 
Indian authorities no Jonger ask that the 
“ hostiles " should surrender their arms 
before political negotiations can start. 


It is now recognised that the mainten- 


ance of the military status quo is the 
only possible basis for further discussion 


3} on the future of Nagaland. 


The new terms have been sent to the 
underground leaders and if, as It ts 
hoped, their reply is positive, a meeting 
will have to take place to determine a 
for the effective suspension of 
hostilities 


Spanish miners’ 
strike spreads 


Last Saturday a further 300 miners, and 
some more metal workers, went on strike 
in Asturias, Spain, bringing the total 
number of strikerg to nearly 38,000. 
Last Monday's Times reported that “no 
negotiations in progress seem likely to 
bring about an early settlement to this 
strike, which began about three weeks 
ago. With over 80% of the miners and 
many steel workers involved, a serious 
state of affairs has been created in the 
Asturias coal-mining district between 
Oviedo, the capital, and Mieres. Authori- 
tative circles in Madrid say that if the 
stoppage continues in Asturias the coal 
industry in general will face a grave 
crisis. Because of the high costs of 
production in the Asturias mines the 
replacement of coal by other products is 
being considered... . 

“Police and civil guards are patrolling 
the strike areas but no incidents or 
arrests have been so far reported. The 
authorities presumably hope that lack of 
resources may force the strikers to re- 
sume work unless financial help comes 
from outside as it did in 1962.” 


the telephone number of 
Peace News and Housmaens is 


TERminus 4473 
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Ballot papers on two legs 


“The disadvantage of free elections,” 
Molotov, once remarked, “is that you 
can never be sure who is going to win. 
But in Britain today every effort is 
being made to eliminate this handicap. 
An industrious army, led by Generals 
David Butler and Robert McKenzie, 
equipped with slide rules, statistics and 
other deadly weapons, strives to abolish 
uncertainty so that results can be fore- 
cast accurately. As the General Elec- 
tion approaches, parties, politicians and 
the public watch the psephologists’ pre- 
dictions with growing interest mingled 
with apprehension. 


Yet, it is my contention that these 
so-called experts are no more scientific 
in their methods or correct in their fore- 
casts than astrologers. The BBC might 
as well employ Petrolengo instead of the 
psephologists: in fact, it would be 
better, because beneath all their chatter 
about elections, they conceal a highly 
objectionable attitude to politics. 
Before considering this, however, let us 
apply the crucial test to them. For 
whether they decide who is going to win 
by using tea leaves, tossing a coin, or 
feeling the bumps on politicians’ heads, 
the all-important question is: do their 
predictions actually turn out to be cor- 
rect? Analysis shows that politics is 
strewn with their failures. Had they 
been horse tipsters, they would have 
been out of business long ago. 


Take Dr McKenzie for example. In 
1955, talking about the Liberals, he said, 
“Tt is now difficult to see how a third 
party of any importance could emerge 
again unless one of the two _ great 
parties broke cleanly in two.” But 
seven years later he was saying the 
Labour Party would be “replaced as 
rapidly as may be by a revived Liberal 
Party . . unless (it was) drastically 
overhauled and rehabilitated.” 

Yet this represented a complete change 
of McKenzie’s mind on Labour’s pros- 
pects. After the 1955 General Election, 
writing in The Observer, he forecast that 
Labour’s defeat was merely a temporary 
setback. Labour had won most of the 
young voters, the Conservatives most of 
the old. But the older voters were a 
wasting asset - they would die off - 
whereas more young people, with Labour 
ideals, would get on the register each 
year. Therefore, Labour was sure to be 
returned to power. After the 1959 
General Election, however, Dr McKenzie 
was having second thoughts. At that 
election Labour had not secured more 
of the under 30s’ votes, but it did gain 
a majority of the over 65s. Conse- 


INDIA 


from page 3 


lah.  Bewailing this attitude, 
rakash has said in his statement: 


Jayap- 


“The story of Kashmir is an account 
of confused aims, unsure methods, in- 
sincere ideals ... The present bally- 
hoo over Sheikh Abdullah's statements 
raises the doubt if the old story was 
not going to be repeated again... 
What, after all, is the substance of 
Sheikh Abdullah’s statements? This, 
‘that the future of Kashmir has to be 
decided by the people of Kashmir, and 
that it has to be done in a manner 
that ‘the dispute about it between 
India and Pakistan is amicably ended. 
With a little imagination it was pos- 
sible to see that this clear and prineci- 
pled stand of the Kashmir leader 
opened for India a wonderful oppor- 
tunity that could be exploited to the 
advantage of all concerned. What 
actually is happening, however, is 
parrot-like reiteration’ of slogans that 
carry no conviction im any~ dispassion- 
ate. quarters,” ; 


Hg: continued: 
“ As an humble servant of the country, 
J ‘plead earnestly that instead of try- 
ing to take shelter in a fool’s paradise 


quently, McKenzie concluded that the 
natural state of affairs in British politics 
was to have a Conservative government; 
only twice this century, he reminded his 
readers, had an anti-Conservative gov- 
ernment been returned with a workable 
majority. 

Similarly, in the book Must Labour Lose? 
published in 1960, the authors regard 
Labour’s chances as dim. Answering 
the question “ Must Labour Lose?” Rita 
Hinden says, “the answer would appear 
to be ‘Yes, it must.’” She makes the 
proviso that Labour may avoid further 
deprivations only by abandoning Clause 
Four and all talk of public ownership. 
In an earlier section, Richard Rose, an 
eminent psephologist, says: 


“ Labour voters seem less firm in their 
attachments than Conservatives .. . 
Many of the chief motives for voting 
Conservative in 1959 appear to be 
durable ones. The deference voter 
will continue to support the party as 
long as it is led by a social élite. If 
anything, the number of socially re- 
sponsive Conservatives is likely to 
increase with the spread of middle- 
class housing estates and with more 
people upgraded in their work. The 
class-conscious Conservative may feel 
this spur much less now than under a 
Labour Government, but he is never 
likely to vote Labour. Barring a 
major turn in government policy, the 
same seems true of the altruistic Con- 
servative. The ideological Conserva- 
tive is set for life, and the accidental 
Conservatives are unlikely to change 
in quantity.” (pp. 97-98.) 


Unfortunately for the Conservative Cen- 
tral Office, many of their voters must 
not have read Mr Rose's remarks. 
Almost before the printers had time to 
set his delightful prognostications about 
the durability of Conservative voting 
habits, Conservative support started to 
melt like snow . Orpington 

South Dorset ... Luton and so on. 


But the point is not that this or that 
particular prediction went wrong. The 
most decisive criticism, the most damn- 
ing indictment, is that at all the crucial 
turning-points in British post-war poli- 
tics the election “ experts”’ have proved 
to be consistently wrong. At the 1945 
General Election, even in their giddiest 
moments, none of them foresaw the 
Labour landslide. Again in 1951, when 
the Conservatives crawled back with a 
small majority, none of them foresaw 
the scope and extent of the Tory revival, 
that the country would experience 
thirteen years of uninterrupted Con- 


of our own making, let us have the 
courage to face facts and deal with 
them on the basis of the ideals and 
fundamental principles that guided 
our freedom movement. After all, 
Sheikh Abdullah has not said anything 
that shuts the door to a reasoned and 
amicable settlement. All he has done 
is to envisage the unity and integrity 
of the original State of Jammu and 
Kashmir and the ascertainment of the 
wishes of the people of the re-united 
State in a manner to be agreed upon. 
He has indicated that a plebiscite need 
not be the only way of ascertaining 
the people’s wishes and has mentioned 
free and fair election as one method. 
This is not a stand that does not pro- 
vide a meeting ground for India, 
Pakistan and the people of Kashmir.” 


He has concluded with the words: 
“The question whether the settlement 
of the Kashmir: problem would estab- 
lish friendship between India and 
Pakistan may be debated, but it can- 
not be denied that -it will go a long 
way towards that. goal, and also create 
international conditions that will neces- 
sarily promote that friendship. I do 
fervently hape»that our leaders: will 
have-the vision and statesmanship that 
this historic moment demands.” 


May we all rise to the height of the 
occasion and fulfi] the role that we are 
destined to play. 


servative rule. Instead, after the 1951 
General Election, they talked as if the 
result was merely a temporary set-back 
for Labour in a game of ins and outs, 
a two-party system where both sides 
would have periods in office. 


However, with the 1959 General Elec- 
tion, the “ experts” concluded that the 
two-party system had broken down: 
sociological changes were working 
against the Labour Party and creating 
the conditions for a permanent Con- 
servative Government. None of them in 
1959 and 1960, when Conservative 
strength appeared so great, predicted 
that the power which seemed so invinci- 
ble was actually so fragile. Again, they 
were taken by surprise. So of the three 
important changes since 1945, none were 
foreseen by the “ experts.” 


Yet these are men with considerable 


intelligence, with tremendous factual 
knowledge, with the most up-to-date 
techniques. How is it they boob so 


often? The main reason, I think, is that 
they place undue reliance on opinion 
polls. Even if these polls are accurate 
- and this is extremely doubtful - they 
have only limited value: they record 
the climate of opinion at a particular 
moment in time. But yesterday’s poll, 
published today, does not give an 
accurate indication of what people will 
think tomorrow. And yesterday’s poll 
becomes an increasingly unreliable 
basis for prediction, the further one goes 
into the future. In other words, opinion 
polls are not suitable instruments with 
which to make long-term predictions, as 
McKenzie, Butler & Co. so often do. 


Moreover, polls merely record people’s 
views and voting intentions. At best, it 
is a clear reflection of their conscious 
minds. But psychologists consider it is 
impossible to gain a thorough insight 
into an individual’s behaviour by simply 
studying the conscious mind; much _be- 
haviour is the result of unconscious 
motivation. May this not also be true 
of the individual’s political behaviour? 
That much of it is not susceptible to a 
clear understanding through poll t2ch- 
niques? 

Without trying to incorporate their find- 
ings in a systematic theory of how the 
political system works, pollsters and 
psephologists continue to amass facts, 
piling fact upon fact, having no satis- 
factory means of evaluating them. Ap- 
pearance becomes confused with reality. 
No attempt is made to find the leverage 
points, the key sectors responsible for 
dynamic change in the political struc- 
ture, and so the whole process becomes 
another example of the bankruptcy of 
contemporary empiricism. 


Essentially, these gentlemen are apply- 
ing market research techniques to poli- 
tics. Politicians are the manufacturers 
and the general public the consumers. 
Everybody is supposed to behave in the 
same way as if they were pushing a 
new detergent.* Just as the manufac- 
turer is concerned with the consumer’s 
money and not the consumer, so the 
politician is concerned with the vote and 
not the voter. A human being is re- 
garded simply as a ballot paper with 
two legs. 


This degrades any political aspirations 
for the creation of a new society to the 
jevel of a commercial transaction. Poli- 
ticians must veer and tack according to 
expediency; principles are a luxury that 
can be ill-afforded. That is why the 
Labour Party, at the present time, comes 
out in favour of the Commonwealth 
Immigration Act, a racialist measure 
aimed at the coloured people. It is why 
the Labour Party uses the samé happy 
family, in the same happy pose, to sell 
its policies as the manufacturers of 


*In The Hidden Persuaders Vance 
Packard réports a soap manufacturer as 
saying he wasn’t selling soap so much 
as hope. 
today seem to consist of soft soap -and 
hope! - 


Many_ political programmes. 


Spry to sell cooking fat. Commercialism 
reigns supreme. 


In the eyes of the PRO, the advertising 
agent and the pollster, this epitomises 
the realistic approach to politics. It is 
the only way forward. Whatever you do, 
you must get votes. Give the people 
what they want - otherwise you have 
nothing to give. You remain an obscure 
group, with an obscure paper, flitting 
about the back stage of the political 
scene. 


Political realism decrees - nay, demands - 
that you, Mr Politician, conform to the 
prevailing political climate. Only then, 
when you have learnt to react to every 
twitch of the polls and hold all the 
conformist views on all subjects, will you 
be truly representative of the conformist 
society. But just as the politicians are 
told they must conform to the general 
public, so the general public are told 
they must conform to the image of 
society created by the politician. You’re 
odd, an outsider, perhaps even a lunatic, 
because you think differently - or, rather, 
you think for yourself. 


Here lies the fallacy of this whole 
system. The politicians are supposed to 
adapt their policies automatically to 
whatever the polls show to be the popu- 
lar opinions, while the public choose 
between the parties with the same dis- 
interest as they choose between packets 
of soap. In such a situation, how do 
new ideas arise? Where would be the 
impulse to create them? In fact, it 
would be a mindless mechanism, stripped 
of a dynamic, creative urge: right from 
the top to bottom, nobody would need 
to think. 


Psephologists, therefore, in terms of 
their system, cannot explain change, and 
consequently are continually being dis- 
appointed when people fail to behave 
as they predict. They have implicitly 
a concept of political behaviour which 
is not true of all peoples and at all 
times. It may seem wildly irrational to 
psephologists, but some people do not 
put the winning of votes as the thing 
of supreme importance, and therefore 
are not prepared to sell their souls (or 
integrity) to obtain them. They are pre- 
pared to fly in the face of current 
prejudices, eschew short-term personal 
gains, and swim against the current to 
achieve their objectives. 


The really fundamental changes in 
society involve changing man himself - 
the way he thinks, feels, behaves - as 
well as human laws. To people operating 
at this deeper level, elections lose their 
overriding importance: to be the gov- 
ernment is only a part of a much larger 
struggle. Each quiver in the polls’ 
graphs does not produce an equivalent 
quake down their spines. Such people 
remain an enigma to the psephologist: 
they behave in an unpredictable way - 
and hence the unpredicted happens. 


UNIVERSITY OF LEICESTER 
Department of Adult Education 

in association with 

Central Training Council in Child Care 
offer a 


ONE-YEAR COURSE OF 
FULL-TIME TRAINING 
commencing January 1965 


for men and women (21-45) interested 
in new and permanent careers as 


APPROVED SCHOOL HOUSEMASTERS 


REMAND HOME SUPERVISORS 

and in other residential work with dis- 
turbed and delinquent children and 
young, people. _Men and. women of 
ability are needed to qualify for this 
work. Training is free.. Personal, and 
family maintenance grants are available. 
Formal educational qualifications are not 
essential. 

Details from: University. of Leicester 
Department of Adult Education (H.0.19), | 
Vaughan, College, Saint Nicholas Square, 
Leicester... seal. iw ’ 
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Postponed? 


I read with horror Douglas Kepper’s 
allegation in your issue of May j that 
CND National Executive propose post- 
poning the annual conference until after 
a General Election “so as not to em- 
barrass the Labour Party.” : : 
I hope that by the time you receive this 
you will also have received a denial or a 
different explanation from CND. Whether 
you have or not, 1 should like my aston- 
ishment to be registered in your 
columns. 

Pretty well every French member of the 
peace movement that I’ve met has asked 
me, “Your last demonstration in England 
was a failure, wasn’t it?” I try with all 
my ingenuity and optimism to convince 
them (and myself) that all is not as bad 
with CND as it appears from here. But 
the task becomes increasingly difficult 
with every resignation, every voice of 
rebellous factionalism, _ every weak 
political manoeuvre CND appears to 
make. While agreeing particularly with 
both Judith Cook and Arthur Uloth 
(letters, May 1), I should like to see: 

1. A conference - admitting as many 
rank and file as possible this time - to 
take place immediately. y 

2. A clearer definition of the function(s) 
of National Executive - preferably a re- 
arrangement of the Executive on a func- 
tional basis (to co-ordinate regional 
activities and inaugurate nation-wide 
activity in as many fields as possible: 
international _ co-operation, industrial 
action, Workshops, non-violence, opposi- 
tion to NATO, to the multilateral force, 
co-ordination with other sections of the 
peace movement such as the Committee 


3. If neither of these is possible, then 
it is about time National Executive was 
abolished, to be replaced by a Co- 
ordinating committee pure and simple; 
and the campaign re-stimulated on a 
regional basis. t 

It is about time, too, that factions pro- 
fessing non-violence stopped attempting 
violent rape of CND and made some 
constructive statements, as to both short- 
term aims, and a way of putting across 
the basic aim we are all agreed on: 
unilateral withdrawal from the arms 
race by Britain, as a step to general 
disarmament. Is it too much to ask 
people who are trying to build a peace- 
ful society and a peaceful world, to be 
a little creative for once? 

lan M. Pirie, 

115 Pavillon Rameau, 

Cité Universitaire, Montmuzard, 

Dijon, Cote d’Or, France. 


Pe Duff, General Secretary of CND, 
a iemed to Peace News on Tuesday 
that the annual conference is not being 
postponed (it is being held at the same 
time of the year as last year’s); that 
CND’s election plans are complete; and 
that the conference will be able to take 
advantage of knowing the election result 
and go straight ahead with planning how 
to bring pressure on to the new govern- 
ment.—Ed. 


CND and the elections 


We are now no nearer to unilateral dis- 
armament than we were five years ago, 
and I am not surprised. Until recently 
I held doubts as to the real motives of 
CND, but at last we have a policy state- 
ment which is clear and admirable. It 
remains to translate it into action. 


The SS man 


David Charles writes: The escape of the 
former SS officer, Hans-Walter Zech- 
Nenntwich, from prison to (presumably) 
Latin America has unleashed a new wave 
of uneasiness in West Germany. Who 
helped this recently convicted war 
criminal? A warder of Brunswick prison 
has been arrested on suspicion, but Der 
Spiegel has its doubts. It points out 
that Dr Globke, ex-Nazi and top civil 
servant of the Adenauer era, was on 
Christian name terms with Nenntwich. 

Adenauer himself had received valuable 
information from Nenntwich about the 


V. V. Tchertkoff 
is dead 


V. V. Tchertkoff, the Russian Tolstoyan, 
died in Mos¢ow on April 13 at the age 
of 74. Over fifty people attended his 
funeral, including a delegation from 
Moscow’s Tolstoy Museum, and he was 
buried beside his father, who was one 
of Tolstoy's secretaries. 

The father, V. G. Tchertkoff, was expelled 
from Russia in 1897 for drawing atten- 
tion to the persecution of the Doukhobor 
sect after the Doukhobors had refused 
military service. The Tchertkoffs lived 
with a group of Russian exiles at Tuck- 
ton, near Bournemouth, where they ran 
a printing press, the Free Age Press, 
and published, in English and Russian, 
many of Tolstoy’s works. The father 
became president of Tuckton Football 
Club, and the son played at left-half. 
They, with other Russian exiles at Tuck- 
ton, returned to Russia in 1908. 


In Moscow, V. V. Tchertkoff was em- 
ployed by Centrosoyus, the Russian Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, and later, 
until his retirement, in a bank. On his 
retirement, he was employed as curator 
of the Tolstoy Museum. His wife died 
in 1961 and they had no children. 

Olga Birukoff writes from Geneva: The 
death of V. V. Tchertkoff is a significant 
event in the history of Russian ideo- 
logical development. Something is dead 
in Russia for ever. V. V. Tchertkoff 
always loved his country deeply, and 
was loyal to the present government, 
believing in its sincerity _and concern 
for peace. He said: “If the Soviet 
Union has large armed forces, it is only 
because the West is always arming and 
menacing Russia.” But he himself al- 
Ways remained convinced of the prin- 
ciples of non-violence. 


had friends 


wartime activities of Social Democratic 
exiles. The Federation of German in- 
dustry “possibly felt itself responsible 
for the industrialist Nenntwich.” Dr 
Schroeder, the Foreign Minister, prob- 
ably feared him, for he claimed that he 
knew enough to finish the Minister’s 
career. Finally, according to Der Spiegel, 
Nenntwich had good relations with, 
among others, the West German Secret 
Service organisation (MAD). It may well 
be that neither these people nor the 
British Secret Service, for whom he 
also worked for a time, did anything to 
help him, but it is very disturbing that 
he had such high connections. 
Just as SS man Nenntwich was being 
secretly released, another man, with less 
influential friends, was preparing to 
start a six months sentence. He was 
Joachim Goeritz, a West German long 
distance runner who ran once too often 
in East Germany. He was convicted at 
Dortmund of breaking the Jaw banning 
the Communist Party. In fact, Goeritz’s 
only crime seems to be that he took part 
in three sporting events in East Germany 
and with the DTSB, a sports organisa- 
tion labelled Communist in the West. 
Another witch-hunted West German who 
faced the courts - he was only fined - 
recently was Lorenz Knorr, a leading 
member of the neutralist Deutche Fried- 
ens Union. Knorr was convicted of 
slandering the West German generals for 
denouncing their wartime activities. 
Quite a different type of man to see the 
inside of a West German prison last 
week was Fritz Aurel Goergen, the man- 
aging director of the large engineering 
group of Henschel. Der Spiegel reported 
that Goergen had been arrested in con- 
nection with inquiries into overcharg- 
ing for spare parts for an American 
tank used by the West German Army. 
Neues Deutschland, the East German 
paper, was quick to point out that other 
big German firms such as Flick, Haniel 
are intimately con- 
nected with the tank programme. This 
is not the 
Bundeswehr’s tanks. J 
Bastigkeit, one of those responsible for 
the tanks, was sentenced to over four 
years’ imprisonment for having taken 
bribes from industry. 
With all these scandals, witch-hunts and 
the discevery of well-connected Nazis, I 
for one was worried to read in the 
Munich weekly Quick that the Bunde- 
swehr is revising its training programme 
so that it can be ready if it is again 
asked to take part in “policing” trouble 
spots such as Cyprus. 


Letters to 
the Editor 


action. 

Nuclear disarmament cannot be achieved 
without a decision of Parliament. The 
duty of CND, therefore, is to secure the 
return to Parliament of members who 
are pledged to speak and vote for uni- 
lateral disarmament on every possible 
occasion. Both the Conservative and 
Labour parties are committed to the 
maintenance of nuclear weapons, and to 
the use of them if war occurs, either 
individually or as partners in NATO. 
Labour candidates are required to give 
a pledge to support the principles and 
policy of the party and I understand that 
Conservative candidates have to give a 
similar pledge. The present policy of 
CND conflicts with the policies of both 
parties. It follows that a person who 
accepts that policy cannot honestly give 
a vote to a Conservative or a Labour 
candidate. He must either give up his 
party or give up CND. I hope that the 
Executive Committee will make this 
clear. The movement has hitherto been 
hamstrung by members possessing the 
talent of facing two ways at the same 
time. 

F. O’Hanlon, 

27 Hayling Rise, 

Worthing, Sussex. 


Lewisham meeting 


Just one criticism of Trevor Hatton’s 
admirable report on the Lewisham meet- 
ing of May 1. It is not quite true to 
say that the question on non-military 
defence “baffled the platform.” Questions 
from the floor were addressed to indi- 
viduals on the platform, and_ this 
question was addressed to Mr Lloyd- 
Jones, the Liberal, who was clearly 
baffled; but it was not the job of any- 
one else on the platform to answer the 
question. 

It is true that any one of the speakers 
might have referred to the question in 
his reply to the debate, and, in fact, 
Mr Chataway did so. As for the other 
three, it must be borne in mind that 
each had only five minutes, and it may 
be that those who understood the 
question considered the matter to be 
abstruse, difficult, and of little general 
interest, and therefore not worth men- 


tion. 

David L. Wickes, 

29 Sunderland Road, 
London S.E.23. 


Prison 


I wonder on what authority Colin 
Fverest asserts (Peace News, May 1) 
that refusal of income tax would result 
in “long periods” of imprisonment? If 
he knows of such a case, I hope he will 
supply me with as many details as pos- 
sible. 
My own experience has been that there 
seems to be a marked reluctance on the 
part of the authorities to press for a 
conviction - not, I think, from any altru- 
istic motives! Still, if civil disobedience 
is to be more than just a phrase, perhaps 
responsible men” may have to be pre- 
pared, in the last resort, for a prison 
sentence. The final decision must, as 


Four needs 


Peace News meets four specific needs 
which are not being met elsewhere in 
the same way: it carries the news of 
peace movement activities and issues 
arising around the world; it maintains 
its critical independence within the 
peace movement; it is concerned with 
theory as well as action out on peace 
frontiers; and it helps give the peace 
movement a sense of identity. 


Each of these contributions is important. 
All four together make up a package 
which we could not very well do 
without. 


The day-to-day work of the peace move- 
ment is less spectacular than “ going 
limp” in Trafalgar Square or walking 
through Bihar toward China. It is 
stuffing envelopes, turning a mimeograph 
machine, or licking stamps. Peace News 
helps to give such chores a context of 
interest and excitement. Yet it never 
becomes “kept.” No group within the 
movement is its boss. It is free to 
criticise, to blame, or to praise, and it 
does all three. 

It tackles the hard questions. The hard- 
est of all: is non-violence relevant to 
international conflict? The peace move- 
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always, be left to the individual con- 
cerned. 
David Markham, Secretary, 
Committee Against Tax 

for Nuclear Arms, 
Lear Cottage, Coleman’s Hatch, 
Hartfield, Sussex. 


Leavis and Lawrence 


The trouble with Leavis is frequent local 
manifestations of thick concreteness. 
Take this - from Revaluation - where he 
is talking about Keats’ “ Ode to a Night- 
ingale’”’: “ The rich local concreteness 1s 
the local manifestation of an inclusive 
sureness of grasp in the whole.” No 
doubt Mr Leavis is right - for Mr Leavis 
is always right - but I wish he’d be a 
little more richly concrete in his local 
manifestations; what we need, as he says 
himself, is a “sharper explicitness.” And 
what about D. H. Lawrence? “She was 
as beautiful as a mew marvellous flower 
opened at his knees, a paradisal flower 
she was, beyond womanhood, such a 
fiower of luminousness.” Ah - Nawal: 
This is what we are looking for. Rich 
concreteness ! 

Bob Overy, 

104 Cotham Brow, 

Cotham, Bristol 6. 


Thanks 


1 have been asked by Lily Lee, who I 
visited in Holloway Prison recently, to 
convey her thanks to everyone who has 
sent her flowers during her imprison- 
ment. 

She also asks if the person who has a 
blue bag containing clothes of hers, or 
anyone who knows its whereabouts, to 
contact Brenda Jordan, Committee of 
100 Welfare Group, 17 Westbourne Ter- 
race, London W.2. Lily Lee handed the 
bag to someone to put into the luggage 
van on Easter Saturday during the 
march to Ruislip. 

Biddy Youngday, 

33 Park View, 

London W.3. 


I would like to thank all those who 
helped and encouraged me during my 
stay in Holloway by sending me flowers, 
messages and birthday cards. I shall 
write to those whose addresses I have 
when I return to London. I, like Peter 
Moule, noticed that all this support had 
a definite effect on prison officers and 
other prisoners. 

Ann Boulton, 

c/o 15 Greenheys Road, 

Liverpool 8. 


Petition 


Readers of Peace News may like to 
know that Mr and Mrs Newman, 3 
Market Square, Bromley, Kent, are 
organising a petition against intensive 
rearing of animals, to be presented to 
the Minister of Agriculture. A second 
form is for local MPs. A million signa- 
tures are wanted; Mr and Mrs Newman 
will supply the forms on request. 
Heather Tanner, 

Old Chapel Field, Kington Langley, 
Chippenham, Wilts. 


ment will stand or fall according to 
the hardheaded clarity with which it 
answers that question. Peace News is 
a leader in sceking the answer. 


This paper can survive and grow only 
if it is supported by gifts of time and 
money. If peace is worth getting, Peace 
News is worth keeping, and that means 
financial as well as moral support. 


STEWART MEACHAM 


Stewart Meacham is Peace Education 
Secretary of the American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee (Quakers). 


total since February 1 


471 


contributions this week £24 4 6 
we need £5000 by February 1965 
Please send cheques etc to the 
treasurer payable to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road London Ni 
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PETE SEEGER IN MOSCOW 


Ruth Daniloff reports from Moscow : The 
Soviet audiences were obviously puzzled 
when the tall gangly American folk 
singer stepped out on to the stage carry- 
ing two guitars and a banjo. They are 
a formal people and are used to per- 
formers dressed in their Sunday best, 
not someone who looks as though he has 
just blown in from a hiking trip in a 
baggy sweater and dusty boots. I 
guess people wondered whether I was 
the artist or just someone carrying on 
the instruments.” Pete Seeger said 
afterwards. 

Against a backcloth of red plush on 
which was mounted a giant portrait of 
Lenin, Seeger broke into his first num- 
ber, the old American folk song, “ John 
Henry.” This was the last performance 
of his Soviet tour before he left for 


London's Palladium (where he appeared 
last Sunday), and he was singing before 
a hall of Moscow economics students. 


Although Soviet audiences are not used 
to joining in with the show Pete Seeger 
soon had them taking up the chorus. 
“You got in free, now sing,” he told 
them. Little slips of paper containing 
requests showered on to the stage. Some- 
one wanted a twist. Another wanted to 
know, “ Why don’t you sing about love?” 
It was a pity that many of the words 
were lost on the audience. There was 
a translator on hand but the Soviet Insti- 
tute of Foreign Languages had not 
taught her how to deal with such idiom. 
How was she to know the correct trans- 
lation of “ Bolweevil”? 

This is probably the first time that Rus- 
sians have had a chance to listen to a 


Reckons he has reliable evidence it’s in Taiz. 


Preventive detention: 
no decision yet 


Contrary to a report which appeared in 
the Sunday Telegraph of April 5, which 
was quoted in Peace News on April 10, 
the Home Secretary has not yet decided 
to abolish the system of preventive de- 
tention. In the House of Lords on April 
13, Lord Derwent, Minister of State for 
Home Affairs, said in reply to a question 
from Lord Stonham: 
“My Lords, I am aware of the article 
in the Sunday Telegraph. It was not 
issued by my right honourable friend; 
he had nothing to do with that par- 
ticular article: I would perhaps add 
here that, as I explained to the noble 
Lord in January, we recognise the 
force of the criticisms which the Ad- 


News in brief 


Peter Moule and Pat Pottle, who were 
deported from Malta on May 1 (Peace 
News, May 8) left for Greece last week- 
end. They intend to take part in the 
march from Marathon to Athens next 
Sunday, May 17. 
A book by Alan Paton has been banned 
in the high schools of Transvaal and 
Natal. It is his novel Cry the Beloved 
bheeat and the reason given was that 
“the object of the book could create the 
wrong impression among pupils.” 
A special service of prayer for peace 
and disarmament in Chichester Cathe- 
dral will be held on Saturday, May 16, 
at 3 p.m., led by the Bishop of Chich- 
ester. People who would like to attend 
are asked to meet outside the Cathedral 
at 2.45 p.m. 
The Sarawak Government is to prohibit 
the import of all South African goods 
from June 1, according to The Times, 
April 28. Sarawak at present imports 
canned fruits and peanut butter from 
ae Africa. Malaya applies a similar 
an. 
A 20-minute colour film of the 1964 
Easter demonstrations at Ruislip and in 
Trafalgar Square has been prepared by 
David Stayt of Hilvertsheem, Upton St. 
Leonards, Gloucester. He will show the 


film free of charge in London or within 
90 miles of Gloucester, subject to pay- 
ment of petrol costs. 


visory Council made on preventive 
detention, but before we decide to 
abolish it we must be satisfied that 
we have something better to put in its 
place.” 
Lord Stonham asked: ‘‘ My Lords, while 
thanking the noble Lord for that reply, 
may I ask whether he is aware that it is 
now more than two years since the Lord 
Chief Justice issued a practice direction 
asking his fellow judges not to pass sen- 
tences of preventive detention but 
sentences appropriate to the crime com- 
mitted? Is he further aware that, 
despite that practice direction, judges 
are still passing long sentences of pre- 
ventive detention for trivial offences? 
Can the noble Lord not hold out some 
hope either of an early decision by the 
government on this point, or of some 
further action to prevent the passing of 
sentences which are obviously against 
the views of the Lord Chief Justice?” 


Lord Derwent replied: ‘My Lords, I 
must again say that sentences are 
nothing to do with Her Majesty’s 


Government; they are a matter entirely 
for the court. I would add that this 
matter is under continuous examination. 
We want to get it right, and I hope that 
an announcement will not be very far 
off. It will certainly be made as soon 
as possible.” 


Execution protest 


Twenty-two-year-old Joseph William 
Masters is due to be hanged in Walton 
Prison, Liverpool, next Friday, May 22, 
for killing a 75-year-old man. The 
National Campaign for the Abolition of 
Capital Punishment is organising pro- 
tests on his behalf; at present the Bristol 
branch is circulating a petition for his 
reprieve, and trying to obtain full docu- 
mentation of the case, which has barely 
been mentioned in the press. 

Masters’ appeal is due to be heard very 
soon, probably before next Tuesday, 
and if it fails demonstrations will be 
organised in London and elsewhere. 
Further information can be obtained 
from Roger Moody, 20 Beckington Road, 
Knowle, Bristol 3. 


real American folk concert. Although 
they are proud of their own traditional 
songs, most “serious” musicians con- 
sider them somewhat lowbrow. Never- 
theless, when Pete Seeger addressed a 
group of musicians from the Union of 
Musicians in Moscow he managed to get 
them to join in the chorus! 


Due to the fact that many of the words 
had to be translated to the audience 
much of the performance was taken up 
with explanation. Some Russians com- 
plained that they wanted to hear more 
song and less talk and one young man 
in the audience, a musician himself, com- 


plained: “A performer shouldn't mix 
politics with art. He’s always making 
propaganda.” 


Many Russians remember the publicity 
that the Soviet press gave to Seeger’s 
prison sentence during the McCarthy 
era and thus some interpreted his ex- 
planations as “meddling in politics.” 
Ironically enough, they, who receive 
their daily ration of propaganda from 
the Soviet press, seem surprised when 
Seeger states: ‘Most of the modern 
rhythms have started with the most 
oppressed and then been taken up by 
the rich,” or with regard to the twist, 
“this was a Negro folk song before 
Hollywood commercialised it.” At one 
of the Moscow concerts he even had 
the audience singing, ‘We will Over- 
come,” the theme song of the American 
integrationists. But as Seeger puts it, 
“‘T consider every song propaganda. A 


Aberdeen’s 
second boycott 


Alec Bagley writes: Aberdeen Univer- 
sity Union decided to boycott South 
African goods at its annual general meet- 
ing last Friday. The decision was taken 
after a short but sharp debate, by a vote 
of 33-31. In spite of the small majority, 
this represents a considerable victory for 
supporters of the boycott in a university 
which is hardly famed for its political 
awareness, and whose public conscience 
normally remains embedded in the 
irrelevancy of Victorian taboos. It also 
strengthens the hand of supporters of a 
Scottish Union of Students boycott, a 
decision on which should be taken in 
the autumn. 

Earlier this week, Labour successes in 
the municipal elections had scotched 
the idea fostered by local opponents that 
Aberdeen’s civic boycott was unpopular 
with voters in the city. 

The morning after the University Union’s 
meeting, opponents of the boycott were 
confidently predicting that they would 
collect the 60 signatures necessary to 
summon an extraordinary union meeting 
to reconsider the boycott decision. They 
were also forecasting that they could 
successfully pack any such meeting with 
their own supporters. 

Messages of support to the Union will be 
welcome, especially those from other 
student bodies. Write to: The Presi- 
dent, The Students’ Union, Aberdeen. 


Two killed 


Orlow Kent, director of the American 
Friends’ Service Committee in Tangan- 
ika, and Mrs Rebecca Tatum, wife of 
yle Tatum, a representative of the 
AFSC in Central Africa, were killed 
when their car was in head-on collision 
with a stationary lorry near Dar-es- 
Salaam on May 6. Lyle Tatum and his 
16-year-old son, Steve, were injured and 
are in hospital in Dar-es-Salaam. Lyle 
Tatum’s brother, Arlo, is a council 
member of the War Resisters’ Inter- 
national. 


Frankfurt meeting 


German war resisters are hoping to book 
the largest hall in Frankfurt for a mass 
meeting on the occasion of the WRI 
annual council meeting in Mainz in July. 
Bayard Rustin, organiser of the Wash- 
ington March, and Danilo Dolci will be 
among the council members speaking. 
The possibility of getting publicity 
material about the meeting to British 
and American servicemen in the area is 
being discussed. 


love song is propaganda for love. Any 
child knows that a lullaby is propaganda 
to get him to go to sleep.” 


The question as to just how much so- 
called anti-American propaganda visiting 
American performers should or should 
not present is a controversial one. Many 
people, including Sol Hurok, the 
American impresario who is largely re- 
sponsible for negotiating exchanges of 
artists between the US and the USSR, 
believe that such a film as West Side 
Story should not have been shown at the 
Moscow Film Festival last year. Stanley 
Kramer, the head of the American dele- 
gation at the festival, replied to such 
criticisms at the opening showing by 
telling the Russian audience: “ We want 
to show you that we are free to criticise 
ourselves too.” The same thing could be 
said of Pete Seeger. 


Dutch drop ban 
on peace women 


The Minister of Justice of the Nether- 
lands decided last Tuesday to relax a 
ban imposed earlier on groups of women 
who wished to enter Holland to carry 
out the peace activities they had planned 
during the council meeting of the 
NATO Foreign Ministers at the Hague. 
The meeting began last Tuesday, May 
12, The day before the Dutch Govern- 
ment had ordered that none of the 
women were to be admitted and several 
early arrivals, including Mrs Linus Paul- 
ing, wife of the American physicist, were 
turned back by Dutch police at the 
airport. 
Mrs Kathleen Delf, secretary of the 
Liaison Committee of British Women’s 
Peace Groups, told Peace News on Tues- 
day that she had received that morning 
the news that, after all, the women were 
to be admitted. Representatives of the 
Liaison Committee at the Hague had 
sent delegations to Queen Juliana and to 
the Dutch Minister of Justice. The 
assurances were finally given by the 
Government that entry would be allowed 
contained the proviso that each woman 
entering the country would be required 
to sign a statement agreeing that she 
would not at any time disobey the 
pao ‘ pte 

€ plans of the American grou 
“Women Strike for Peace,” who initiated 
this project, and of the other national 
groups joining them, did not include 
any kind of illegal demonstration. The 
main activity planned was a rally out- 
side the Peace Palace at the Hague 
scheduled for last Wednesday. 


March to Scots 
Polaris base 


A two-day march is being organised 
by a recently formed Anti-Polaris Co- 
ordinating Committee from Glasgow to 
Faslane, Gareloch, which is to be the 
base for Britain’s Polaris submarines. 
The march will take place on the week- 
end of June 27-28. 

The Anti-Polaris Co-ordinating Commit- 
tee is made up of representatives from 
the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
and YCND, Scottish CND, the Combined 
Universities CND and the Scottish Com- 
mittee of 100. 

The organising committee states that 
the march is being organised to point 
out that the independent British 
deterrent is being extended in a danger- 
ous direction; to lay the foundation for 
an anti-Polaris campaign directed against 
British, American and NATO Polaris 
bases which can be extended after the 
General Election; to ensure that the 
independent British deterrent becomes 
an election issue; and to extend the elec- 
tion debate from an argument confined 
to the independent deterrent to one 
about deterrence and bases in general. 
The march will leave Glasgow at 1 p.m. 
on Saturday, June 27, and proceed to 
Dumbarton where overnight accommo- 
dation will be arranged. On Sunday the 
march will continue to Helensburgh 
where there will be a rally, and then 
continue to Faslane_ The final activities 
at the base have still to be arranged. 
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